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A Practical 


Device for Counselors 


JANET E. ACKERMAN 


Counselor, St. Louis Chapter, American Red Cross, Vocational Counseling Service, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ECENT TRENDS indicate that the employ- 
R ment boom which reached an unprec 
edented peak during the war is tapering off, 
and it may not be long before vocational 
counselors are faced with a shortage of job 
opportunities for their applicants. Deter- 
mined to be prepared for this situation, the 
Vocational Counseling Service of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Red Cross 
has developed a new tool, the General Re- 
source File. By using this convenient tool, 
counselors are able to survey the over-all em- 
ployment and training picture in the com- 
munity with speed and accuracy. 

This unique file was organized with the 
assistance of Julia Alsberg, director, and its 
purpose is to enable the counselor to have 
readily available information on employment 
sources for specific jobs, general occupational 
areas, training facilities, and local vocational 
trends. The data, typed on 5 X 8 cards, are 
arranged under three major sections: | 
Employers’ File; Il. Community Training 
Facilities File; and HI. Vocational Trends 
File. 

The Employers’ File has been set up in ac- 
cordance with the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles.' The cards in this category are 
double and are filed alphabetically according 
to company name. One side of the card pro- 

1 United States Employment Service, Dictionary of 


yee aap Titles, Parts I and II, prepared by the Job 
Ana 


ington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1939 


rsis and Information Section of the Division of { | 
Standards and Research, U. S. Dept. of Labor, W aha * See reproduction of sample car 
P 


vides space for the following information 


nature of business, seasonal pattern, union 


status, physical examination requirements, 
description of firm, and its social attitude.’ 
The other side lists the types of jobs, 


minimum and maximum hiring age for each, 


sex, approximate number of workers, special 
requirements, and names of the individuals 
1? 


who do the hiring for particular jobs. All 
this information is secured through personal 
contacts with firm personnel Phe telephone 
is used for some of these interviews, but the 
overwhelming majority are made by coun- 
sclors who visit the various concerns in the 
area.” 

While these personal calls are focused on 
the applicant's needs, tl 


utilizes these visits to broaden his own know! 


1¢ counselor also 


edge about jobs, to observe plant operations 
at first hand, and to secure information 
the needs and policies of the industry. 

The counselors carefully note all of th: 
material on temporary cards [he informa 
tion is later typed on permanent cards by the 
clerical staff and added to the General Re 
source File. At this time, the date of the 
interview, name of the individual contacted, 
and the counselor's initials are entered on the 
permanent record 

For convenience, the names of the firms 

® See reproduction of sample card marked Exuisit I-A 
P 446 
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44¢ 

har } hee seoceed with he lect five 
i i% en ntacte¢ witnin the ist five 

yeal laced an active employers file 

Firms which have not been interviewed by 


} ] 


within this perioa 


are 


rder to keep 


the agency 


i Akh \ 
| 4 i 
an inactive employers’ file. In « 


are 


na 


Curate a up to date, cards 


the file a 
constantly 
of the file t 

Supplementing the employers’ file, two 


being transferred from one section 


» the other 


have also been set up In 
one of these files, the cards are classified 


nce files 
as to 
the six major occupational groups with code 
numbers as outlined in the Dictionary of Occupa- 


tional Titles he occupational divisions 


Exuisit I-A 


Emp_Loyers Resource Carp: Ovursip! 


Process feed for poultry and 
+ 


itions. 


NATURE OF BUSINESS 


SEASONAL PATTERN 
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Space is pr vided for the status of the agency 
with each firm listed on the car 
] 


activity 
immediate 


thus the counselor can tell 
whether the firm is filed in the active or ir 
active employers’ file. By this means, tl 


counselor has access to general ideas whic 
may be helpful in determining how the a; 
} 


plicant’s job experiences and aptitudes may 


be used in related fields of employment. 

The second cross reference file is arrange 
alphabetically according to specific job tit] 
with numbers 
The various occupational divisions are liste 
this file 


their corresponding code 


as cross references on cards in 


Fo.tpup or DousBLe Carp ( See a 











ance and 


Seg -grecers | 








lant,workers. 
UNION STATUS | Open Shop = Closed Shop | PRES vO | C10. Company 
| | 
PHYSICAL + 
EXAMINATION Required | Not Required | Company Physician Private Physicion 
DESCRIPTION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES Large building, modern, up-to-date equipment. 


AND EQUIPMENT 





Have employed physically hamiicapped. 
Willing to consider Japanese-Americans. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDE [Including Physicolly Handicapped 
Minority Groups etc.) 





Do some testing. 
Progressive 
Excellent personr 
Advancement 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
(Including On—Job-Training Opportunities) 


concern. 
1¢] practices. 
opportunities great. 





defined in Part II of the Dictionary have been 
used as the basis for setting up this system. 
Each card represents a separate occupational 
division, and is filed under one of the six 
major groupings.‘ 

All jobs which fall under one of these oc- 
cupational divisions are listed on the card 
as convenient references. The card 
also contains the names of firms which em- 
ploy workers for these particular tasks. 


cross 


* See reproduction of sample card marked Exmusrr II, 
p. 448. 


Names of firms which use employees for these 
particular jobs are listed alphabetically on 
the card, and space is provided here, too, for 
the status of the agency's activity with the 
concern in order that the counselor may know 
quickly whether the industry is listed as ac- 
tive or inactive. This file is principally used 
when the counselor is seeking the name of | 
prospective employers for a specific job. 
The second major section of the General 





® See reproduction of sample card marked Exmarr III, 
p. 448. 
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1949 | THE GENERAL RESOURCE FIL! 44 
Exuisit I-B 
Emptoyers Resource Carp: Insipe View, Unro.tpep 
FIRM NAME AMERICAN FEED & GRAIN CUbFANY ADDRESS 1895 No. Sth Street 


Approzsimate Number Minimum—Mazimum * 


INFORMATION ON JOBS AND EMPLOYEES 














TYPE OF JOB Sex and Color | Hiring Age _ 
General clerical | lege educ or b - vomen ) 
workers WW-MW ] 

- } 83 sc tr é - 
Bookkeepers » * (Nen )} 
Accountants . 8 Mr. Boyce 

or 
Stenographers ww See 
Transcribing Operatars * 
Cafeteria workers ° 30-50 
Pref ‘ 
Laboratory workers W-Ma . 
Maintenance men yc 
Ege graders wa Good f 
Warehouse workers MW -MC 3 
| t m strengtr, 
Plent workers | = * me nicel aptitude. 
Office machines 
; Mechanics tit 
mechanics MW sting te . 
_ Stock boys a . , 
CONTACTS WITH FIRM 
VISITS TELEPHONE PLA 
” Date | tad vidual Seen | Counselor Dote ndividual Telephoned A P e 
= ae | | 
Active isinee 1: = -22-48;| Miss Gr Ly i 3 ced 

| | potweet 1989 ed 
7-20-48 Miss Gray J 
Ao 8 * 7 Fr la Lan +an + 
=) “4 - wr. Boyce | MH 5 2G ALC OUD VERY > he? She Y 

| 
7 a 

& | 

| 

} , 

| 

| 
- . : , induerttr 7. L;] 
Resource File is devoted toCommunity Train- available by private industry and sk: 


ing Facilities. It is divided into four parts: 
(A) Educational Resources, (B) Apprentice- 
ships, (C) On-the-job Training Programs, 
and (D) Independent Individual Training Pro- 
gtams. Section D includes instruction made 


persons. 

The cards in 
category® are 

® See repr duct 
p. 449 


the Educational Resour 
filed under the follow 


f sample card marked Exnarsrr [\ 








448 


Cross RereRENCE CARD 


OCCUPATIONS 


Exuisit II 


By OccupaTIONAL Division To EmMptorees Resourc! 





Fix 





















































Occvparieowan Division — 0 >6@ LC € O} retor f} 
] » ed » calculating, dupli ° ii » cc “a 
_CRross fi Cc , mimeoeraphing, etc. _ — = 
STATUS OF RACE 
ACTIVITY EMPLOYED - 
r el NA ‘ 
active | macr. i ww TE | NEGRO me us 
w b ger ser x x } 
i 
" Chair Co. x | ez | 
. aut zp 
+ = ionery UO. x | x = j 
n , Cal J ies Yy e x | x 
A Feed rain Cc x x 
4 | 
Co. | xix = | 
3s A x 
+ 3 F < x 
| | 
| 
i 
| i 
/ } i 
= } } 
: co ee | 
| - 
Exurisit III 
' . . , . . . ) = 2 a 
Cross Rererence Carp: By Jos Tirte ro Empctoyers Resource Fit 
jow TITLE Transcribing bachine Operator (Dictaphone, idinhone, etc.) (1-25) 
R rererence— Office Machine Operator 
STATUS OF RACE STATUS OF RACE 
poem mame ACTIVITY EMPLOYED FiRne NAME ACTIVITY EMPLOYE 
acTive | macT WuITE | NEGEO s vel mact wer'r inre 
Ace hes er Service x | x 
_ Adler Chair Co. x | x x 
Alban St onery Co, x x 
‘ioe | 
_ Allen Surgical Supplies Service} x | 
“merican Feed & Grain Co. x | x 
- — — = } 
i 
Boyd Pipe Co. mms 12 8 
Cass Airlines |x x 
— - _ — ——— - —— _ ——— + 
Cates Food Products Kk x a | 
Ee SS + to —s + 
' | 
saniciesdieelitnienta oS - 4 
| 
— — = = = - — -™ 
REVISED }-«8 
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Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Colleges, Technical Training 


Schools, and Special Schools (i.e., tutoring 


headings: Elementary 


schools). 

The name of the school with its address, 
telephone number, principal, counselor, and 
nurse are all listed on the card. In order to 
help the applicant secking vocational advice, 
counselors visit educational institutions and 


THE GENERAL RESOURCI 


FIL] 449 

I mpiling informati mn at 
ship opportunities, on-t! b tra " 
inde} ] t ' ivid | trai ' iT 
one standard type of 1 is us l 

] 
cards are all filed ac , tv] ft 

: } 
ing offered, under the appropt . 
Oe ay eee | ae 
photography, lens grindin I iga 
the counselors make personal vi f v 
ing the same procedure described in t " 


Exutsit I\ 


SAMPLE CARD or EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FACILITIES 


«AmeE F SCHOOL 


Northwest High School 








ADDRES 3625 Florissant Avenue a cameree cane OC 
Principal Mr. Harold W. albert 
soc” Principat Ms Ralph Brown and bliss Stella Walsh 
Counetor Miss Mary B. omithers 
Nurse miss Jane Terry 
~ DUAL CONTACTED, TITLE GENERAL INFORMATION en % om 
Four year Public Academic Hish school — | 


Miss Roosevelt, teacher] In charge of students 
Miss Alice Cleveland, 


Senior Advisor 


Miss Stella Walsh, 
Asst. Principal 


Liss 


Mery Smithers, Particularly helpful 
Counselar the student. 





interview faculty members. Some of these 
contacts are made simply to review the 
applicant’s past record. Others are under- 
taken to explore training programs which 
might be in keeping with the individual's 
abilities and interests. 

The names and titles of the school personne! 
contacted are noted on these cards together 
with the date of the interview. Other 
general information, including the general 
over-all picture of the school’s program, 
the type and length of training, cost of course, 
and attitudes of staff members may also be 


added. 


Sponsors social activities of senior class. 
capacity for drawing out timid or shy 


Handles all problems connected with 


in special problems 4s she knows 


taking Hadley; 


Excellent 


tucents. 


freshmen. 


Handles all placement of tudents or bs. “15-4 


PrviseD to 





Information lir 


ceding paragraph. 
length of training, fees, skills, and prelimi 


required 


regar 


nary training union 


job Opportunities 1s obtained during thes« 


interviews and entered on the cards.’ 
The third the 


major section of Genera 


Resource File contains information on Loca! 


Vocational Trends. These data are secure 


Status, and 


through contacts with employers, training 


resources, and organizations (labor unions 
and employers’ industrial associations), and 


| 


7 See reproduction of sample card marked Exnusir \ 


p. 450 
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Exuisitr \ 
SAMPLE CARD INDEPENDENT INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
f F TRAININ oto,7e hy 
NAME OF TRAININ ¢ Williamson lhotora:hic stuiio 
ADORE 2143 Harris TELEPHONE NUMBER LiA 7609 
INC A NTA TLE GENERAL INFORMATION DATE 
Mr. #1 iamsc owner M ’ mson, a former college instructor, will train 
| applicants i iotography. The course covers three months 
| perio the training rge is $150.00. This train- 
| g prog 13 en certifi by the State Board of 
diucation so that Veterans, as well as civilians, may 
| be trained there. Williamson Photographis Stulio has 
1a iccess in placing its trainees in private employ- | 
ment rersons trained there have secured jobs in 
studios and in industy. 
Evening instruction can be arranged. 11-1-48 JK: 
REVISED 12-8 
Exuisit VI-A 
a , . : . > 
LocaL VocATIONAL TRENDS CARD: Ovursipe Foipup or Dousie Carp ( See a/so VI-B 
divid Contocted, Title Nome of Firm or Training Source Address Tel. No Dote Contacte 
ht + Warnecke Varnecke Cptical C i ; f 
' I Co. __ {603 Lec ust St. cs 1627 l2-4-Ly 
| o | 
Mr. Acme National Cptical Co, —s_— =e 4O7_N. 18th =i FR_ 1808 /|10-19-423: 
. Hint TT , ® thoertle - ry . ~ | | 
br. Hurticff Totson & Hurtleff Cy tical Cc.| 209 XN. Grand Blva.| GR 5792 17-12-15 a 
Mr. Rady Biggs Cptical Co. Sian & Olive Sts. (CE 73h [7-20-48 7 
| 
| 
" 
} | 
i 
' 
| 














[Apri 


. 
@ 
4 
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s=D 12-8 


ntocted 
7 4. 
or 
— Sh ee 
Lc ] 

+> he 
L207 
oi « De 
— 
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Exuisit VI-B 


LocaL VocATIONAL TRENDs Carb: INsit 


. a Upiic 2] e anic 
Surplu Cl Leci.anics 1 . 


PRESENT TRENDS 


Racy at Bi, gs. 


escrpTlon Carries c ] 
iss ing, r &, OD < 
REQUIREMENTS (Training, Person ond Unior kien hired thr ough ; 
Bull e&)e Apt 
will consider older 
aS n igi 
~ + 7 ¥ ¥ 
SALARY RANGE Standera union 
= TIF 7 
Stages. ye vv v 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES For . mar y 
LOrcrAns, Manager. 
TRAINING ond ‘or EMPLOYMENT RESOURCES Wholesalers ) 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


trade publications. The data are entered on 
double cards which are then filed alphabeti- 
cally according to occupation. One side of 
the card provides space for the names and 


identifying information on persons well ac- 


quainte | 


parcic ular fieid 


A 


t 


] 


FIL} 


vV it 


; 


On the other side of tl it 


® See reproduct 
p 


450 


r 


° > 
; 
wae 
PF ° 
a c 

=—= — ——— env -y 

| 
the upa 
a 

) Cillps y 

f sample ca ark <HIB 








452 


the opinion of these regarding the 


¢C X} Cres 
urrent Occ upational trends in the area of their 
} 


specialization; space Is allowed for a de- 
scription of the occupation, training, pet 
sonal and union requirements, salary range, 


advancement opportunities, training and 
employment resources Additional 


tion and comments may be noted at the bor- 


informa 


tom of the card in a special space.’* 

The success of the General Resource File 
requires the cooperation of the entire agency 
staff. Like any tool, it 

care 


prec ision requires 


constant Counselors must continually 
seek new and additional information in order 


» See reproduction of sample card marked Exnuts 


J JANET ! 


since 1942 been af 
81. Louis Chapter 


associated with the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company as a supervisor 


Service representatit 4 
ity (St. 1 


, 
of the St ] “Ml 


U1S 





ACKERMAN, originator 
unselor in the Vocational Counseling Service of the 


f the American Red Cross 


She majored in psychol 
receiving her A.B. degree in 194 
Branch of NVGA and is Chairman of the Nominating 


Committee of that group 
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and the file and keep it up to date 


Ti tle a 


1 coordinat 


the l Yictionar) f Occupa fq nal 


] ~1 ™ ] ] 
egularly review the file an 
| 


the material given her by the counselors 
The 


found 


Vocational Counseling Service 
the File of 


measurable aid in vocational guidance w 


General Resource 


erical worker, one completely familiar w 


rY 


4 


The counselors have willingly accepted 


resp 
and Leah Kelley, the clerical assistant, 
been of invaluable assistance in the orga 


tion of the file 


The Sc. I s Chapter of the American Red 
Vocational Counseling Service, 3414 Lindell, Sr 
1 he g ad ¢ fiir h sample ard 


Missourt \ 


Nn 


f the General Resource File, has 


she was 


Prior to this, 


gy at Washington Univer- 


She is an active member 


7 


} 


niz 


( 
I 


ynsibilicy of gathering occupational da 


r 





Work 

















The Effect of Work Experience on High School 
Students’ Vocational Choice’ 


[As Revealed by the Kuder Preference Record 


RICHARD M. BATEMAN 


District Manager, Purdue University Center, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


URING THE PAST few years educational 

bulletins, yearbooks, and _ periodicals 

have published many articles on work-experi- 

ence programs, and on work experience per se 

as a factor in the general education of high 
school students. 

An examination of the literature reveals a 
lack of objective data to support the claims 
made concerning the educational values of 
work experience. The questionnaire and, 
to a limited extent, the interview have been 
used as the basis for collecting such data. 
Data concerning the unsupervised type of 
work-experience programs—which is_ the 
type most frequently found in our high 
schools—were found to be almost completely 
lacking. 

One of the claims frequently encountered is 
that work experience helps students to make 
a more intelligent selection of a vocation. 
In the light of such claims this investigation 
was organized with two objectives in mind: 
first, to obtain data to ascertain the extent to 
which working and non-working high school 
students were selecting vocations which 
agreed with their interests as measured by the 
Kuder Preference Record; second, to determine 
the extent to which working and non-work- 
ing students agreed as to interest in nine 
vocational areas as measured by the Kader 
Preference Record. 


* This article formed enages of a doctoral dissertation 
unpublished, University of Chicago, December, 1948. 


The phrase work experienc: 
throughout this report t 


tivity in the production or distribution 


goods or services exercised in a normal way in 
business, industrial, professional, and institu 
tional fields and for which pay was 1 

It does not include non-paying work activi 
tics such as vocational training istomat 


school activities, and community 
Selection of Subjects 


The subjects of the experiment were junior 
and senior high school students in the follow 
ing three high schools: Hobart High School 
Hobart, Indiana; Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Illinois; and Wau 
kegan Township High School, Waukegar 
[Illinois 

The initial sampling of students obtained 
from each school for pairing purposes wa 
approximately 375 from Hobart High Scho 
800 from Bloom Township High School, and 
400 from Waukegan Township High Schoo 
The figures given include all groups from 
which final pairings were made 

The number of variables (school, grade, 
sex, intelligence, and father’s occupation 
held constant in the pairing procedure elimi- 
nated approximately 65 per cent of the Bloom 
Township juniors and seniors, 47 per cent of 
the Hobart juniors and seniors, and 75 pet 
cent of the Waukegan juniors and seniors 

The initial sorting of participants as to 
workers and non-workers revealed that ap- 


453 





454 


proximately 60 per cent of the students in 


in each school fell into the for- 


each grade 
mer classification, and approximately 40 per 
cent into the latter. This differential like- 
wise contributed to the extensive elimination 
of students 

Students selected for the experimental 
group were required to have been working on 
regular part-time jobs between September 1 
and December 15, 1946, receiving pay for 
these jobs, not working on regularly estab- 
vocational 


lished and federally subsidized 


programs, and not under school supervision. 


Equating Groups 


On the basis of the initial data perfect 
matching was achieved on grade, sex, school, 
and economic status of father. There were 
no significant differences in the means of the 
I.Q.’s (Bloom Township High School and 
Hobart High School) and percentiles (Wauke- 
gan Township High School). 

In order to obtain a maximum number of 
students in both the control and experimental] 
groups, the non-workers (representing ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the total sample) 
were paired with the workers. (Tasze I) 

For the purpose of facilitating pairing, the 
data from each high school were initially 
sorted as to workers and non-workers. Each 
of these two groups was then segregated; 
first, by grade; second, by sex; third, by 


OCCUPATIONS 





[Apri 


father’s occupation; and fourth, by inte 
gence quotient. Waukegan's data on 
last factor were sorted by percentiles 

The sorting procedure resulted in the s¢ 
ration of each school’s experimental data i: 
the basic categories used in the matching pr 
cedure, namely, workers and non-worker 
grades 11 and 12, boys and girls, father: 
occupation, and intelligence quotients (Wau 
kegan by percentiles). 

The basic matching categories obtained 
the sorting procedure for the non-work 
(the smaller of the two groups being pair 
were then paired with the workers in the f 
lowing sequence: first, by grade; second, by 
sex; third, by father’s occupation; ar 
fourth, by intelligence quotient (Waukeg: 
by percentiles). 

The comparative data secured from the 
equated pairs of students were used as tl 
basis of the investigation. 


Collection and Treatment of Data 


The vocational interests of workers a: 
non-workers were studied by analyzing t! 
data obtained from a student check-list ar 
from the Kuder Preference Record. This anal) 
sis involved a comparison of the stated voca 
tional choice of students in each group wit! 
the interest areas indicated by the Preferen 
Record. The second part of the investigati 
compared the extent to which members of t! 


Taste I 


Number or STUDENTs IN WorKERS AND Non-Workers Groups By ScHOOL, GRADE, AND SEx 
Arrer MatTcHING 


Grade School Boys 
11 Bloom Township High School 25 
12 22 
N 47 
11 Hobart High School 26 
12 23 
N 49 
11 Waukegan Township High School 15 
12 0 
N 35 
11 All Schools 66 
12 65 
N 131 


—WorKERs—————- ———Non- Wor kKErRs— 

Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
24 49 25 24 ay 
23 45 22 23 45 
7 94 47 47 94 
20 46 26 20 46 
30 53 23 30 53 
50 99 49 50 99 
15 30 15 15 30 
20 40 20 20 0 
35 70 35 35 70 
59 125 66 59 125 
73 138 65 73 138 
132 263 131 132 263 
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intelli- Taare II 
on t 

SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS OF DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTAGES OF AGREEM 

rioNAL CHOICE OF STUDENTs AND VOCATIONAL INTEREST as INDICA =" : 
1€ Sec] Recorp 
ata if 
ng pr I i 
rorkers Bloom Hoba , 
father's Gradt Sex Twp. H.§ HS _ ' 7) « 
. (Wa 

ll Boys + 5 

— 12 Boys 5 
_— 1] & 12 Boys 0.0 ; , 
vorker ll Girls 33.07 { * 1.73 i or 
paire 12 Girls 0.0 14 i 
the f ll & 12 Girls -17.0 24.07 ha 
mynd, by 1] Both 14.0 22 01 1 3 
; an 12 Both — 2.0 6 11] 
ukegar ll & 12 Both — 8.0 20 0 ‘i , 


* Indicates statistically significant difference on | per cent level 
m the t Indicates statistically significant difference on § per cent level 
Plus sign indicates workers had a higher percentage of agreem« 


as tl Minus sign indicates non-workers had a higher percentage of agreen 
paired groups showed interest in nine voca- ences were significant on the 1 per cent or 5 
rs an tional areas as measured by the Kuder Prefer- per cent level 
ng tl ence Record. 
. Agreement Between Vocational! 
st an In the first part of the study each student Choice and Interest 
analy indicated his vocational choice on a student 
. voca check-list. This was then compared with the Taste If summarizes the differences in tl 
> witl interest areas on the Kuder Preference Record PFOPorton of students in the paired group 
eference on which he had scored above the 75th per- that canes vocations consistent with theit 
gatior centile, the critical point above which a high <¢@SUfee Interest pattern 
i, ccciaalcenall tattitas ty taDteed The results show that in general there wa 
Comparisons were then made of the per- “ higher percentage of I “e 
centages of agreement of workers and non- rrealiphanery, students the all sch ols 
data reveal four significant differences. Tt 


workers by grade and sex for three schools, 
7 and for all schools combined to determine the 
significance of difference between paired stu- 
dents within each group. 

— In the second part of the study a compari- 
“otal son was made between the percentages of 
workers and non-workers above the 75th 


non-working girls in the llt ’ 
the llth and 12th grade combined, were 
ably more consistent in their vocati 


choices than were the working girls T} 


combined d: 


} 
ata for boys and girls in the l1lt 
12th grade, ar 


grade, and in the 11th plus 





49 i ie ; : ‘onif . ret © non-working «t 
45 percentile in each of the nine vocationai inter- ae sen hia the non-working stu 
94 est areas measured by the Kuder Preference ~ ents showing the higher proportion of agrec 
46 Record, in order to determine the significance th, he Bi 1 hin Hic! 
: . : -S é ( Vnsni{ ae 
53 of differences between paired students within a a a ioe 
99 each group School and the Hobart High School follow 
: ’ } } **a)] 
: : : é GU é@ d -U 1i¢ all 
30 In all comparative analysis of obtained per- = aie” — = «<4 ake “g —_ 
. ata. d ra ata point 
40 centages, tables prepared by Frances Swine- SC700'S ata , . ee oe 
10 ford! were used to determine whether differ- ' the opposite direction. There the workers 
25 fe Bull appear to show a higher degree of agreement. 
38 ' Frances Swineford, ‘‘Graphical and Tabular Aids for None of the differences at Waukegan Towr 
Determining Sample Size When Planning Experiments hin High School are large enough, however, 
63 Which Involve Comparisons of Percentages,’ Psycho- 

- metrica, X1 (March, 1946), 43-49. to be attributed to factors other than chance. 
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Taste III 
SUMMARY OF PercENTAGE DirrERENCES OF WoRKERS AND Non-WorkKers ABov! STH 
RCENTILE IN Each Kuper Prererence Recorp VocaTIONAI ATEGORY COMPARISONS 
Att SCHOOLS 
PERCENTAGE DirrERENCES IN NINE VocATIONAL AREAs* 
( Vex ] ? 3 4 5 6 7 g 
} 60 nt 6 00 - 1.6 +90 > +-]2 3 
12 Boys +8.0 5.0 3.0 8.0 —4.0 +2.0 tT 2. 0.0 
& 12 Boys l 3.0 —1.0 + 3.0 +3.0 @) + 7 — 1.0 . 
11 Girls 2.0 0 =-7.0 —1.0 6.0 +9.0 9.0 10.0 
12 Girls 5.0 +3.0 —6 +12.0 —3.0 +2.0 — 7 t+ 2.0 
ll & | ( 3 j 1-1 0 + 60 ~3.0 45 0 0 ( 2.0 
1] B } +6 7.0 - 1.0 +-3.0 +-3.0 +10.¢ 0 
12 B 2.0 2.0 +10.0 —4.0 +1.0 — 3 t 1.0 
ll & 12 Both 1.0 ) ) r 5.0 0.0 +3.9 t+ 4.0 2.0 3 
*\ ’ il areas are as follow |) Mechanical, (2) Computational, (3) Scientific, (4) Persuasive, (§) Artist 
Literary, M ul, (8) Social Service, and (9) Clerical. Plus sign indicates workers had a better vocational 
Minus sign indicates workers had a better vocational score. 


vocational choice and to the Kader Prefer. 
Record showed that students who do not w 

tend to select occupations which are m 
consistent with their interests than do st 
Non-working git 


The results shown in Taste III indicate that 
none of the differences between proportions 
were reliable. The proportion of pupils 
whose interest patterns placed them above the 
dents who are working. 
in particular, appear to be reliably more 
sistent than working girls. The differen 
for the boys, while tending in the same dir 
tion, could readily be ascribed to chance f. 
tors. 

Working and non-working students do 1 
differ greatly in their interest patter: 
About the same proportion in each 
made scores at or above the 75th percentile i 
the nine interest areas of the Kuder Preferenc 
Record. Several significant differences wet 
found in the data for two of the individu 
schools, but these were not in the same dir« 
tion nor do they materially alter the gener 
conclusion arrived at from a comparison of t! 
data for *‘all schools.”’ 


75th percentile on each category was about 
the same among workers and non-workers. 

Several significant differences were found 
for individual high schools. At the Bloom 
Township High School, workers had reli- 
ably higher proportions in computational 
interests, musical interest, and social service 
interest. At the Hobart High School, 11th- 
grade non-working girls had a higher propor- 
tion in the scientific interest category, while 
llth-grade non-working boys were higher in 
literary interest. No significant differences 
were found among paired groups at Waukegan 
High School. 


grou 


Summary 


An analysis of responses to questions about 
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WILLIAM LEE GRAGG 


Assistant Superintendent, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca, New York 


ESPITE THE FACT that secondary schools 
D are turning out as “‘finished products”’ 
a higher percentage of the pupils with w —_ 
they deal than formerly, the proportion of - 
youth who enter the world of work e quippe 
with a high school diploma is still al irmingly r 
low Only about 50 per cent of the boys an 4 
cirls who enter high school today can reason- 

ly be expected to emerge four years hence 
with a record of having achieved all the re- 
quirements set by their respective States for 
high school graduation. Contrary to the 

optimistic prediction that within a few years 
75 to 80 per cent of our youth will complete 
high school, there is little evidence in the cur 
rent scene to substantiate that prophecy 

A considerable amount of energy has been 
expended in research devoted to answering the 
question: Why do youth leave school before 
they gra ry Various techniques have 
been employed and divergent outcomes have 
been encounte wry On the one hand are what 
may be termed “‘objective’’ studies which rely 
on records and case studies. While these len 
themselves to the statistical approach, they 
have been scored for limitations caused by 
the absence of control groups by which ex- 
perimental techniques might be employed 
Numerous projects, for example, have been 
based on analysis of data gathered from the 
records of pupils who dropped out of a given 
school during a given period of time. The 
conclusions drawn from such analyses are of 
little value unless they may be measured 
against facts about high school graduates or 
some other appropriate control group. 
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Some Factors Which Distinguish Drop-Outs 
from High School Graduates 
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to its fundamental origin? Too frequently, 
reliance upon the subjective approach has led 
to conclusions which are of doubtful value. 
The error lies not so much in the evidence ob- 
tained as in its interpretation. 


New Approach of Value 


The counselor, teacher, or school adminis- 
trator who seeks to gain a better understand- 
ing of the drop-out problem may well heed 
the proposal that what is most needed is a 
reorientation of thinking on the subject. His 
approach must shift from the traditional one 
of endeavoring to isolate causes of drop-out 
to a new one, that of seeking the factors in the 
total situation which are most closely asso- 
ciated with the problem. This was the ob- 
jective pursued by the writer in studying the 
drop-out situation in two communities: 
Ithaca, New York, and New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Some of the most significant outcomes 
of the study are outlined below in the hope 
that they will provide impetus for further re- 
search. 

In his analysis the writer adhered to the 
objective approach, paying but scant atten- 
tion to subjective aspects. In both of the 
communities studied, all drop-outs were in- 
vestigated. A like number of students who 
graduated from school the same year were 
selected to provide comparable data. All of 
the items employed in the study were those 
available to any educator. 

It is interesting to note that, although some 
twenty items were considered, in no instance 
did a factor operate to the extent that all 
drop-outs fell on one side of the line and all 
graduates on the other. It was possible, of 
course, to establish critical points which 
differentiated between a majority of the gradu- 
ates and a majority of the drop-outs. The 
failure of any criterion, however, to measure 
absolute correlation between graduating and 
dropping-out led to the conclusion that drop- 
ping-out is a result of several forces working 
concomitantly. A more useful outcome was 
the development of criteria which appeared to 
differentiate markedly between graduates and 
drop-outs. Those factors for which drop- 


outs differed with graduates to the greatest 
degree or in the greatest number were con- 
significant. 


Those factors 


sidered most 
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[A pri 


which revealed only a small divergence be 
tween the two groups were considered least 


Mri: 


significant and least worthy of further appli 
cation. 

The most significant factor distinguishing 
the drop-out from the graduate in both com 
munities was retardation. A computed index 
of progress for New Haven’s pupils indicated 
the progress rate of graduates to be 0.99 an 
that of drop-outs to be 0.86. Comparab! 
indices of progress were revealed by the Ithaca 
data. In other words, the slower pupils 
those retarded a grade or more—were far mo 
likely to leave school than those who ma 
normal progress, one grade per year. 

Other factors which revealed significant 
differences between the two groups in bot 
communities were: sex (the ratio of boys t 
girls in both cities among drop-outs was 
about 2 to 1); verbal intelligence and scho 
achievement (as measured by standardized 
group tests); participation in extra-class ac 
tivities; and membership in homes broke: 
by divorce or death of parents. As to the last 
item, a detailed analysis of the occupations 
of parents confirmed earlier studies of the 
relation of this factor to school-leaving 
Pupils whose parents pursue managerial, 
clerical, professional, and semi-professiona 
occupations were found to be much more 
likely to graduate than pupils whose parents 
are engaged in unskilled labor and certain ser- 
vice occupations. 


Non-Significant 
Factors 


It is also valuable to know which factors 
appeared to be non-significant. Among these 
is racial stock. Although there was a dis- 
tinct relationship between dropping-out and 
nationality in New Haven, particularly with 
respect to certain specific groups, no such rela- 
tionship existed in Ithaca. The contra- 
diction may have been due to definition of 
racial stock or to actual differences in ethnic 
composition of the two communities. Other 
elements are: health status (as measured by 
school health records); school attendance 
and tardiness records; personality ratings by 
homeroom teachers; tenure of residence; 
size of family (in terms of the number of per- 
sons living in the household); and academic 
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om me grades in major subjects (English, mathe- problem of school mortality. It is pet 
lea matics, social studies, science). trice to add that if 

as The reader is urged to seek still other items about drop-outs, he n 

which may distinguish the potential school- tion well in advan 

ishing leaver from the potential graduate. Psy- leaves school. | 
paral chology offe rs interesting possibilities in its inferred that an attack should | id 
oe" potentialities for discovering personality pat- early elementary school level. The 1 
— terns which may have very definite relation- takes on especially serious proport ns wi 
2 Y ships to the drop-out problem. Sociology, it is viewed in the light of | x} 
“1g likewise, offers contributions throughsuchde- ment. When the present bumper p of v 
ithaca vices as sociometric analysis, which might babies reaches the end of | 
— show relationships between dropping-out and __ pulsory attendance, will they 

_— the group organization patterns of class- schools long et ivh to recc the fu 

-_ rooms, neighborhoods, and play-groups. of a secondary education? Only 

. Whatever the approach, a challenge lies in _ plication to the problem will provide a fay 
— the endeavor to understand more fully the able answer to this qu . 
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wa 
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Vocational Preference as Related to 
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Mental Ability 


W. E. MOSER 


Director, Department of Curriculum, Guidance and Research, Pittsburg Public Schools, 
Pittsburg, California 


O HIGH scHooL students, when not 
D specifically counseled, select for con- 
sideration as possible future careers occupa- 
their mental abilities? 


choices of vocational 


tions in line with 
Are their undirected 
interests comparable to the mental abilities 
of the workers in the occupational fields 
selected? Suggested answers to these and 
allied questions are indicated in the following 
summarization of a study of high school 
students’ unguided preferential markings on 
100 occupational fields 

In March, 1948, 550 students in the Pitts- 
burg (California) Senior High School were 
requested to select three occupations of inter- 
est to them as possible future careers out of a 
prepared list of 100 general vocations. These 
students received no specific guidance or 
assistance in making their choices other than 
fortuitous suggestions from classroom teach- 
ers, parents, or classmates. The mental abil- 
ity of each student was obtained from recent 
group tests, the most widely used being the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. The 
average I1.Q. was determined by computing 
the average of the intelligence quotients of all 
students taking part in the study. The occu- 
pations marked are listed in Tasre I on the 
pages following in descending order of aver- 
age I.Q.’s of the students who marked them. 

In the Examiner Manual for the Army General 
Classification Test (First Civilian Edition)! the 
average scores are listed for 125 occupations. 


! Examiner Manual for the Army General Classification 
Test, First Civilian Edition (Chicago, Illinois: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1948). 
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Rank 


wei wn e 


10 


ll 
12 
13 
14 
15 


24 


+ 


26 
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Occupations 


Dress Designer 

Teacher 

Milliner 

Lawyer 

Physician and Lab- 
oratory Technician 

Modeling 

Accounting Machine 
Operator 

Social Worker 

Accountant 

Dentist and Dental 
Technician 

Draftsman 

Interior Decorator 

Architect 

Jeweler 

Child Welfare 
Worker 

Photographer 

Reporter 

Artist 

Farmer 

Secretary 

Bank Cashier 

Army Officer 

Professional Baseball 
Player 

Bookkeeper 

Nurse 

Salesman 

Dressmaker 


Times 
Marked 


14 
20 


25 


1Q 


115 
113 
11] 
lll 


110 
109 


108 
108 
107 


107 
107 
107 
106 
104 


104 
103 
103 
103 
102 
101 
101 
100 


Sesess 
oO On Ow 


Average 


y 
5 


ow 
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(Table continued on next page) 
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The Measured Interests of Business School Seniors 


ROBERT H. SHAFFER 


Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana 


HE INTERESTS OF Indiana University busi- 
ness school] seniors (as measured by the 


1 


Kuder Preference Record) show several strikin 
leviations from the norm group but confirm 
the patter mmonly accepted as “business 
interes A4n extremely high persuasive 
score was found to be an outstanding charac- 
terist business areas and for both sexes 
Computational, clerical, and social service 
were other high areas in which the men 
made h ores. Computational was the 
only other area in which women made high 


J 


[The Kader Preference Record yields scores 
nine general areas of preferences l 


chanical, (2) computational, (3) scientific, (4 


persuasive, (5) artistic, (6) literary, musi- 
cal, (8) social service, and (9) clerical 
[he Preference Record was given to 1,180 


TABLI 


KupDER PREFERENCI 


MBEAN 


, . 
Record PERCENTILE 


CABLE | 

MEAN Scores OF S ior My aND Wom 
MEAN Per ILE SX 

M 

N 75 N 
Mecl ical 25 8 
Computational 71 6§ 
Scientific 20 } 
Persuasive 96 8 
Artistic 29 2 
Literary 65 6 
Musical 57 46 
Social Servic 71 5 
Clerical 73 59 


seniors in the Indiana University School 


Business. These students comprised 


/ 


and 205 women. Mean scores arranged 


IT 


Scores OF SENIOR Men sy Business ScHoo! 


Mayor! 


Major Mech Comp f 

General Business 
N = 179 22 74 20 
Accounting (N 217 29* 977 271 


Finance (N = 3 
Management (N 138 31* 61 20 


Advertising (N | 20 36 13 
Retailing (N 109 26 15 20 
ules (N 136 24 5 17 

Ip vhicn t 

a f tal 

indicated as follow 

egative difference 
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96 3] 66 60 70 73 
88-- 24 56 51 57 - 89 
95 24 76T 61 66 73 
96 23 60 53 82T 7 

Q8T 47 797 66T 56 63 
98T 32 66 52 67 66 
991 27 62 62 76* 57 


is 





1 the tables are based were compared with the 1 
ps. Diff 
ces at § per cent level; 

for negative differences at 1 per cent level. 





t for positive differences 
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graduating classes of 1947 and 1948—975 m« 
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rences significant at the 1 per cent and 5] 
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| ent wit lary s 
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Taste II gives the mean percent : 
by majorsubject. Only those m S 
for Vv there were more than 30 cases a 
ed [he basic interest pattern whi 
s to characterize the group as a whol 
| j | } } : 
er emphasized in each of the sub-g 
ng interest in the persuasive afea Chal ' 
terizes the interest pattern for each grou, 
— war ] ¢ ; , 
[he general business majors follow the pat 
r —— ’ ' 
n OF the COtai Maiec group very cioseiy, WwIiti 
mean percentile scores of 70 or above in fo 
] 
reas: persuasive, computational, clert 
ind social service Mean raw scores do n 
iffer significantly in any area from tl f 
e} . ] ° . f ’ ; 
the total men’s group cta 
Characteristic Patterns Shown ‘Ors 
il 
Che accounting majors follow the pattern 
usually thought to be characteristic of a 
‘ + ‘ ¢ - - - a . ° . 
untants, with mean percentile scores of 9 
» tl . —T. @ ] . | mee ] } . . 
in the computational area, 89 in the clerical, 
vel n 
und 88 in persuasive. While the high pe ' 
f ' \ 
u 
Suasive percentile score is interesting, it Is i 
‘ | 4 Ul} 
important to note that it ts significantly lowe 
erary, an . 


at the 1 per cent level than the mean of th 
base group including all 975 men Thus - “<, Spats 
while senior college students majoring in ac- ' 
counting at Indiana University have a high 
persuasive interest as indicated by the general 

norms of the Preference Record, they have a 
significantly lower interest in this area than 

any of their fellow business school students iractet 
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The advertising majors have a strong per 


score—a mean percentile score in the persua- 
suasive-artistic-literary pattern with a sig: 


sive area of 98. The raw score in this area 
cantly low score in the social service ar 
The secretarial group has a rather defi 
pattern of high scores in the persuasive 
clerical areas. The commercial teacher g1 
has what seems to be a pattern in the 
putational and clerical areas. The mean raw 
score in the social service area for this gr 


is significant at the 1 per cent level. Two of 
the raw scores for this group—those for the 
computational and clerical areas—are sig- 
nificantly lower than the means of the base 
group. The pattern of the sales majors 1s 
similar to that of the retailing students, with 
the addition of an interest in the social ser- 


lasce III 
Mgan Kuper PrerereNnce Recorp PEerceNTILeEs OF SENIOR WOMEN BY BusiNnFss SCHOO! 
Mayor? 
Major Mech. Comp. Sci Pers. Art Lit. Maus. Soc. Sr. Cles 
I 
General Business (N = 32 45 881 50 80 48 66 46 35 7 
Management (N 18) 45 65 31 92 40 59 42 62 62 
Advertising (N i( 52 35 21 95* 797 73 5 23 
Retailing (N = 24 51 62 30 96t 59 61 45 37 5 
Secretarial (N 26 31 59 34 82 45 64 55 52 8] 
Commercial Teaching (N = 30 39 76 40 66 36 58 38 68t 7 
? The mean raw scores upon which the percentile ranks given in the tables are based were compared with the n 
of the corresponding scales of the total men’s and women's groups. Differences significant at the 1 per cent and 
cent levels have been indicated as follows * for positive differences at 5 per cent level, f for positive differen 
l per t level, for negative differences at 5 per cent level, —— for negative differences at one per cent leve 


vice area. They have the highest mean per- is significantly high but shows a percenti 
centile score of any group—a score of 99 in’ rank of only 68. The group's significant 
the persuasive area. low raw score in the persuasive area seems t 
Tasxe III gives the mean percentile scores emphasize further the extremely high persu 
for women grouped according to major. sive interest of the total group. 
The table includes only those majors having 
18 or more cases. The patterns of the various 
groups are similar to those of the men’s The Kuder Preference Record was given to 97 
groups. A pronounced interest in the per- men and 205 women senior students in ¢! 
suasive area characterizes practically every Indiana University School of Business during 
group. the years 1947 and 1948. The project 
The general business majors show a high sulted from the increased use of the Preferen 
computational-persuasive pattern, one simi- Record for selection purposes by firms visiting 
lar to that of the total women’s group. The the University to recruit applicants and fron 
management and the retailing groups each _ the inclusion of the Record in the freshma 
has a high score in the persuasive area, seem- orientation program of the University. 
ingly with no secondary pattern present. It An analysis of the mean percentile score 
is interesting to note what seems to be a_ of the total groups and of sub-groups arrange 
general lack of interest in the social service according to major subject revealed marke 
area on the part of the women as contrasted interest patterns for the various groups. 
to the men. The fact that practically all of high score in the persuasive area seemed 
the women management majors are personnel characterize every group, with other area 
majors tends to emphasize this difference, being combined to form the basic patteri 
since the men’s management group hasa high In practically every case the interest patterns 
mean score in the social service area. of the various groups coincided with th 


Summary 











patterns established by the manual of direc- 
tions for related professions. The data seem 
to establish the Kuder Preference Record as a 
useful counseling tool in assisting individuals 
to consider and choose majors within the 
School of Business. 

The need for establishing norms for specific 
groups was brought out by the extremely 


high mean percentile scores. A mean per 


Ps 
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The Veteran Looks For Work 


ERWIN O. SMIGEL 


Instructor, Department of Sociology, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
_. SERIOUS NEED for increased vocational not know what job they wanted were 
guidance, so keenly recognized by the younger classificatiot Lack of experien 
occupational counselor, is not, however, as an equally important factor. The avert 
evident to the general publi Further rea- length of time that the men under 25 | 


son to prove its necessity lies not only in the 


annual addition of thousands of young men 


and women to the working force but, even 
influx 
of large numbers of young veterans to the 
ranks of these potential workers. 


men often bring with them, along with the 


more emphatically, in the continuc 


[hese 


usual problems accompanying youth, othet 


difficulties requiring special attention 

Insight into some of the occupational per- 
plexities of young persons in general and 
toward 
understanding these men, can be found 


veterans in particular, an 
in the 
study? of a sample of white male veterans of 
World War II who had been unemployed for 
who able to 
work, and that they 
work. One reason for the unemployment of 
a large proportion—53 per cent—of 
young additions to the labor market was that 
they did not know the kind of jobs they wanted. 
What factors contribute to this indecision? 
Obviously, youth is one important element. 


three months or more, were 


who claimed wished to 


these 


Younger veterans, those under 25, are much 
less sure of their job aims than are the older 
ex-servicemen; 81.1 per cent of those who did 


As a result of the S tive X e Act of 1 and 
increased \ tary enlis ts, a ti $ w of 
men in and ¢ the Ser expe 1 

2 This is a brief of f the fi gs of the author's 
Ph.D. dissertat ac N York I y. Thei t 
gation was carried by a f participant 
observation over a period of many months and by d i 
study of the case histor f 10x loved veterans 


Much of this 


at } . 9 
ifter-school, or temt 


worked was 12 months 
summer, p 
In mtrast, the older m 


war work 


those who knew what the 
tionally—had work« 


months. 


In addition, mo yf thes ounget 
have low 10-economic status. They 
from poor homes, have litt! ucation, 
they and their fathers (who are in the 1 


unskilled workers 
could lead to jobs they might accept T} 


hazy job aims have the effect of mak 
job-seeking efforts equally hazy 
ing the kind of position they wa 


fitted for, 


they don’t know where or how 
look for work. Nevertheless they do sea 
for jobs; some with great zeal and intensit 
others with much less. In the process 


variety of job-seeking techniques are us 
none of which, however, measure up to t 
more mature job-seeking methods used by t! 
men who have definite employment obj 
tives 

Bill Toalan’s efforts to find a job illustrat 


the haphazard techniques used by the 
young men: 

‘I went to the USES. They told me to c 
back later because there wasn't anything do 


the line I asked for. So I left; but I came | 


later. There still wasn't anything I wanted 
“Then I went over to Western Union, but 


That 


they were offering was 52 cents an hour 
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ven less than I got before I went into the Army 
I walked out on ‘em! 

‘‘Then I went around to the 
neighborhood. Nothing doing! Nothing d 
at the factory near my home, either. I tried 


couple of the stores to see if they needed someone 


But they didn’t. Then I went down to the Roxy 
Theater where I used to be an usher after school. 
But they only told me to go over to the Capitol 
The Capitol wasn't hiring anybody, either 

I looked through the ads. I found one jo 
that paid 70 cents an hour for a machinist. But 


garages in the 


} 


after I took one look at the working conditions 
down there, I got right out 

‘| chink maybe I] try the garment or the furni 
ture district tomorrow ; 


Difference in Techniques 


The significant difference between the job- 
seeking techniques used by men like Bill 
Toalan and those used by men who know 
what job they want lies not in the number of 
methods used, nor in the intensity of the 
search, but rather in the manner in which each 
method is utilized. The older and more ex- 
perienced men are able to focus their attacks 
with more direction and finesse. Lacking 
the background of accumulated experience in 
jobs and job-hunting, the younger veterans 
spray their fire like buckshot on the general 
job market that is their target. Even their 
contacts are not as plentiful as those of the 
older men who have defined occupational 
preference and who are in the higher socio- 
economic brackets. Lacking contacts, ex- 
perience, and occupational decision, they do 
not know how to seek a job; consequently, 
their chances of finding work are less than 
those of the older, more job-sophisticated 
veterans. 

Since job openings are plentiful, most do 
have offers of work. However, these jobs 
are often not desirable from the point of view 
of the young veterans, and though some ac- 
cept such work, many more refuse it. The 
younger veterans with undefined occupational 
preference, then, fall into two categories 
(1) those who accept offered jobs, and (2 
those who refuse offered jobs. 

Those who accept the positions offered 
them discover after working a short time that 
the work does not hold their interest, does not 
pay enough, offers no future, or is not satis- 
factory for some other reason; so they quit, 


467 
to renew their search tt know f 
what they ar ok some extent f 
ing the way to that know lev trv o 
IOD alte i h l i i n » nea 
the typ ft work that w itisfy them 
Eventually u nly y 
longed effort hisd vorka 
ence in the il-and rf ho f 
testi y sh ul 1 toa i ,a t 
time oO upa rT M inwh ti va 
ing both job-hunting and work 
When they finally discov wha 
aims are, locating permar Ww 
be only a matter of time if ) 
still exist. 

For this first group, ext in 
hasten the job-finding pro 
occupational fields realist and 
plaining what the work ‘ ha 
Instead of haphazard, und ) k 
the veteran s effort in th 1 
greatly redu k 
an occupat I 
Where Counseling is Vital 

The second group, how rc f 
low the above pattern of il-as 
seeking which, however slowly, usually lea 
at length to perman yccupation Ir 
stead, these men, discouraged a fin 
uttractive po i | I A 
offered Th 10 rf wl icv Vv 
do are at best va ind il] 
acceptable to them, work sh I 
paid, and ca vitl Cla 
status; they t Vv ! y 
anything more specifi Because not yf 
jobs offered meet their standar hey d 
themselves even such advantages as m 


spring from job trial-and 


this group for intelligent 


cational guidance is far gre 


the first group. For them, 


el 


that their neglect 


tually lead to their becomin 


As the late Social Security 


ham Epstein, said [t 
acknowledged that the un 


morrow spring from the une! 


day.”’ 
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th is the dang 
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For these men, then, counseling will not 
only speed the process of finding the right 
jobs, but it may perhaps be the decisive factor 
in turning them from chronic joblessness to 
productive employment. The ultimate value 
of such a counseling program cannot be over- 
stated. One important outcome should be 
the increased confidence placed in vocational 
counseling by both veteran and employer. 


It should also result in less job turnov 
and in important savings of governme: 
funds at present being paid to recipients 
unemployment insurance and the Readju 
ment Allowance. In addition, and of at lea 
equal importance, it would aid substantia! 
in the development of a stable young workir 
force and in character building for the speci! 


' 


individuals involved 


J ERWIN O. SMIGEL has been teaching sociology at Indiana Univerity \ 


since September, 1948. From 1942 


» 1946 he served in the Army Air 


Forces as a classifications specialist, psychologist, and vocational counselor 

@|| to men receiving their discharge from the Service. His doctorate was re- |B 
ceived from New York University where he taught as an instructor from 1946 
until his present appointment at Indiana. Dr. Smigel has written for the 


~ various journals of sociology. sf 
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The Guidance Program Broadens Its Base 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Office of Educatior 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. ( 


ANY ARE CONVINCED that the doctrine 
M of individual differences, basic to aii 
guidance work, comprises also one of the de- 
cisive principles affecting modern education 
These persons may wonder sometimes why 
the guidance movement in its 40 years has 
not met with more general acceptance. A 
recent inquiry shows that only 4,000 out of 
26,000 secondary schools claim to have any 
kind of guidance provisions. The programs 
of national, state, and regional educational 
meetings show little emphasis on guidance 
services. Are there ascertainable reasons for 
this condition? Is it possible to suggest a 
broader strategy which will tend to overcome 
some of the difficulties? 

One cause may be the tendency among 
guidance persons to regard their work only 
as a bundle of tools and techniques. Gui- 
dance conferences are devoted to tools and tech- 
niques but rarely to the functions of the total 
guidance program in its particular adminis- 
trative setting. Tools and techniques are 
important. New developments are con- 
stantly occurring and better skill in their use 
is desirable. Yet tools and techniques are 
useful only as they implement principles and 
practices which have significance for the total 
objective of an organization. Ina school this 
has to do with what and how the teachers 
teach, why and how the school is run, and 
the relationship of the school to its pupils, 
community, and to other institutions. In 
business, the personnel department must have 
some relationship to an increase in production 
and the efficiency of management. From this 
point of view, then, one need of the guidance 


movement is to emphasize, witl 
ing tools and techniques, the 
tionship of the guidance prog 
whole institution and al] it 


The second possible difficulty is a 1 

ness of objective. The term ‘‘vocationa] 
guidance,’’ for instance, appears to narrow 
objectives by definition. But supp th 
objective is vocational adjustm nt, not merely 
job placement. The adjustment of an indi 
vidual involves his every attribute. He takes 
to his work not merely his hand or brain, but 
also his personality and physical organism 
his home conditions, his personal relation 
ships, and his inner life. Su ideratio 

are bound to broaden the view of the coun 
selor. Moreover, there is no reason why t 

objectives of vocational adjustment should 
not include such far-reaching horizons as tl 

reduction of turnover in industry. It i 


neither desirable nor possible to prevent 
turnover, but guidance services should 
to prevent turnover caused physical 
suitability, work inconsistent with inter 
and aptitudes, and other preventable 
culties. There are probably 30,000,000 jol 
ch ange In this country every ycar, whi 
cost conceivably not less than 10 billion dol 
lars. If an objective of vocational adjust 
ment were prevent 10 per cent of th 
changes, the simple and incontrovertible fact 
is that one billion dollars could be save 
annually. 

Although the illustration used in the previ 
Ous paragraph concerns vocational guic lanc 
there are many other examples of too narrow 


objectives These affect both the s ype of tl 
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guidance services and their administration 
On the other hand, many states have adopted 
the official title, Supervisor of Guidance Ser- 
vices, for the person in charge of the guidance 
freely offers his 


program. The Supervisor 
assistance at every level, from the elementary 
through adult counseling centers. Since ad- 
justment, vocational or otherwise, involves 
every aspect of the human mind, body, and 
personality, a guidance program must be as 


inclusive as the needs of individuals demand 


Necessity for Integration 


\ third possible hindrance to progress is the 
feeling of extraneousness which is often the 
result of the manner in which a guidance pro- 
gram is organized and conducted, and even 
of the manner in which its principles are 
stated. Writers frequently describe the way 
in which the school or teachers or principal 
can ‘‘support the guidance program."’ This 
is a good deal like describing the way in 
which a building can support an important 
Unless the guidance 
program is integral with the educational 
processes of which it is too often only nomi- 
(The state- 


part of its foundation. 


nally a part, it will not prosper. 
ment can be applied with equal force to per- 
sonnel programs in other settings.) 

What does this integration imply? 

A child has had the advantage of good 
counseling and comes to certain conclusions 
about his further education, training, and 
career. He has, then, a right to expect the 
school to implement these conclusions. If he 
accepts the idea that he must get along in life 
with rather poor ability as a reader, he should 
be able to expect the school to teach him as a 
poor reader, without either failing him or 
causing him to drop out. If, on the other 
hand, he sees that he can learn faster than 96 
others out of a hundred in his school, he 
should expect the school to enable him to use 
his talents in acquiring much more than most 


others can from his academic studies. Again, 


if because of either his talents or his limita- 
tions he should decide to pursue a certain 
kind of work, he should be able to expect the 
school to advance him toward his goal, 
whether by present courses, or school-work 
plans, or some other means. 

These results are impossible unless the ad- 
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ministrator and teachers in the scho 
acknowledge the duty to make instructiona 
content and method respond to individua 
needs. This, in turn, means that every 
concerned must be convinced of the validity 
of the guidance principles and practices whi 
result in this identification of needs and the 
motivation of pupils’ decisions. The scho 
must accept them in its pursuit of the much 
vaunted but poorly practiced objective of 
adapting what it teaches and how it teach 
it to the needs of its pupils. 

What is said above should not be confused 
as in support of the statement that education 
is guidance or guidance is education. TI] 
guidance program does have its tools, tech- 
niques, and skills. It requires professional 
workers and administrative and financial sup- 
port as part of the school program. It is 
contended, however, that this program wil 
remain more or less abortive unless it is as 
much a part of the school as, let us say, tl 
heart is part of the body. 


Three Functions of the 
Guidance Program 


In order to point up more specifically th 


concept of the guidance program which wi! 
meet the difficulties described above, it 1 
proposed that the program be described in 
This statement r 
It is left t 


terms of three functions. 
fers to a school situation alone. 
some other time and place to describe th 
principles concerned in terms of other ad- 
ministrative settings, such as those of the 
adult counseling center or the industrial 
plant. 

The first function of the guidance program is t 
provide counseling. If providing counseling 
meant merely the hiring of a qualified coun 
selor, the problem, given a supply of trained 
counselors, would be simple. This function 


ft 


itself, however, depends on a whole series o! 
Records must be provided. A 
testing program is essential. Occupational 
information must be available. Placement 
procedures are involved. Follow-up studies 
and surveys of various sorts are required 
Physical and administrative provisions must 
be planned. Referral resources must be en- 
listed. The counselor's relationships with 
the home and community, as well as with his 


activities. 
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fellow teachers and the school administratiot 
must be worked out. In short, the proced- 
ures involved in counseling, and the activi- 
ties surrounding and buttressing it, are the 
substance of the ordinary textbook on gui- 
dance. Itcan safely be assumed that the de- 
scription of this function will arouse no par- 
ticular comment and will be agreed to by most 
guidance practitioners. 

The second function of the guidance program is t 
help every teacher perform his daily tasks better 

It is apparent that in carrying out this func- 
tion the counselor is a consultant, sometimes 
the leader, but in no case an administrative or 
supervisory official. A great deal depends, of 
course, on whether the teacher perceives re- 
sources of value to him and the means of using 
these resources. 

What common classroom problems might 
meet solution through the resources of the 
guidance program? John appears from an- 
other school without records and is at first 
assigned by guess to an English section. The 
testing program will yield quick evidence as 
to his previous preparation and achievement 
in that subject. John may be reassigned on 
this evidence, and any teacher can teach him 
better because she knows the facts. Mary 
goes into an unexplained scholastic slump. 
A consultation with the counselor and a look 
at the records will reveal what ought to be her 
normal output, and facts about her home, per- 
sonality, and previous attitudes which may 
uncover the causes of her change in behavior 
Peter raises general ‘ructions. Is this his re- 
action in one class alone? Is he compensating 
for the lack of challenge to his real abilities 
by indulging in mischief? What are the 
causes and remedies which can prevent him 
from becoming a confirmed disciplinary case? 

Another pupil acts “‘queer,"’ a second is 
absent a great deal, a third is sulky and un- 
responsive, and a fourth treats your class as a 
starting point for some ambitious vocation for 
which you are sure he does not have ability 
One counselor asked the writer how she 
should settle the problem raised by the head 
of the social studies department who sent her 
the names of forty failing pupils with instruc- 
tions to “‘counsel them so they would pass.”’ 
The counselor discovered that the average 
1.Q. of the group was 85. Here was obvi 
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dance program. They 
assistance in their § 
will help to solidify tl 
the guidance pr 
If the guidan pt 
forms this function 
many of th 
which teach« 
ment the « 
gram work 

The third fu 
furnish data essentia 
of the Curricul un 

The cumulati' 
tain thousands in a 
thousands—of fa 


about the 

facts, classify them 
tions from them w 
significance for tl 
of the most diff t | 
of the guidan 


Such eviden 


cipal an tcac ers allK 
The unselor. for in 
that Jane is growit 


1 
} 


him to discover 


have the same pt 
thousand this number 
and twenty-five Imm 
goes beyond that o 


receive medical attent! 


front seat. Young peopl 
deaf adults are faced witl 


culty affecting their wi 
For this particular difh 


ard remed y—lip-reading 











he no longer faces a guidance 


recognizes that 
problem; it has become an instructional prob- 
ies it to the principal and staff 


lem. He cart 
for action—leading, 
| (or other) auspices in lip-read- 


if possible, to a class 
under scho 
ing 

From follow-up records and other data the 
counselor finds that of a vocational 
graduated a few years before, only 20 per cent 
have found work in the line for which they 
were trained. This fact presents a problem 
in vocational adjustment. How can the 
other 80 per cent of pupils be prevented from 
choosing and entering upon futile vocational 
training, and be placed under instruction 
that will be of some use? The counselor dis- 
covers the facts, presents the problem; the 
principal and the staff must somehow find an 


class 


answer. 

An achievement test given at the beginning 
of the 10th grade shows that 10 per cent of 
the students have a better standing in English 
than the average graduate of the school; 
that the bottom 10 per cent do not know as 
much English as a sixth grader is expected to 
know. Too often present practice is to put 
the two groups—as well as the intermediate 
80 per cent—into a standard 10th grade Eng- 
lish course. The brilliant students have the 
right to learn at their own rate, or, having 
filled in any gaps in their English equipment, 
to be excused for other more useful work. 
The bottom 10 per cent also have a right: 
to be taught the English they will need, at 
their level, and in such a way that they can 
understand and profit by it. If they show 
reasonable industriousness they should 
neither be failed nor forced to leave school. 
Here is a problem for the English faculty, 
but since the facts involved not only are 
buried in the individual differences of the 
children, but also are fruitful causes of mal- 
adjustment, it is the function of the gui- 
dance program to expose and set them up for 
further study. 

In a certain school approximately fifty of 
the graduates entered college each year. 
When asked what were typical college prepar- 
atory subjects, the teachers agreed on alge- 
bra and geometry, for which 250 children 
were enrolled. At least 200 of these pupils 


were stndying subjects which presumably had 
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little relevancy to their vocational and every 
day living adjustment. Would this fact | 
any of them to dislike school? As th 
entered into adult life would they won 
why some of the problems they had en 
tered every day had received no considerati 
in school? The counselor has in his hands th 
evidence of such disparities and evidence of 
resulting personal problems. The solution is 
clearly not part of the guidance program 
but the impetus for the modification of th 
curriculum which might result could cer 
tainly have had its source in the guidan 


program. 


The Guidance Movement 
As Research Instrument 


Using data of these kinds to modify schoo 
offerings is not new. Many schools hay 
introduced courses in corrective speech, 
medial reading, sight-saving, and many 
called extracurricular activities based on th 
discovered needs of individuals. Many 
these efforts had their origin in some n 
tional movement. This impetus is too far 
away and too delayed in its action. What 
can be new is the use of the guidance program 
deliberately as a research instrument, per 
fectly adaptable to local conditions and avai! 
able to every school, for the continuous adap 
tation of the school to the needs of its pupils 
and its community. 

The foregoing suggestions may raise nu 
merous questions. How, for instance, can a 
counselor do all of these things, in addition to 
his other tasks? We shall not inquire her 
whether many of the present jobs of the coun 
selor properly belong to him, although sev- 
eral inquiries are now under way on this 
point. It is suggested, however, that al- 
though the term ‘‘counselor’’ is used as a 
matter of convenience, the guidance program 
includes the efforts of many persons besides 
counselors, and that some of the tasks sug- 
gested above may be the responsibility of 
individuals for whom interviewing is not the 
main assignment. It would be better, per- 
haps, to consider the functions as those of the 
guidance program itself rather than of any 
individual. 

A second obvious objection is the lack of 
preparation among counselors and their co- 
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yperating faculties for performing the second, come, the present h 
1 especially the third, function described of the euidar movem 


yve. This lack should be made up intwo ey 
vs: by in-service training in which the 


cal administrator and the state supervisory n the occupationa 
forces give all the help they can; second, bya _ If the guidance movem 
review of the kind of preparation counselors Mf prevention as well as 
receive on the graduate level. Measures of mcern itself with 


the first kind are already being taken in a_ with effects. It is th 
number of the states. Measures ofthesecond that a better 

kind should be one of the results of the several ferences shou be a 
inquiries into the duties, qualifications, and changing education, a 
preparation of counselors which are now those charged wit! 
under way a primary respon 


Regardless of the difficulties to be over- nature of thei: 
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The Traveling Counselor’s Kit 


LOIS M. JOHNSTON 


Formerly Rehabilitation Director, Passaic County Tuberculosis and Health Association, 


Paterson, New Jersey 


HILE ITINERANT vocational counselors 

\X, lo not constitute a large group, there 
is a certain number of persons who must do a 
le amount of counseling away from 


onsiderab 


their offices: counselors working from the 
office of the county Superintendent of Schools, 
interviewers representing the State Employ- 
ment Services, and rehabilitation officers in 
particular. 
The writer, who belongs to the last- 
mentioned class, keeps a briefcase packed 
with a standard set of counseling tools: forms 
with invoices 


circulars on re- 


customarily used, together 
and authorization forms; 

habilitation service; blank paper and pencils 
and, of the Field Book carried by 
all rehabilitation personnel. The field book 


has space and symbols for noting briefly any 


course, 


major action taken, but the continuity of 


action and reaction that takes place between 
the counselor and counselee must be recorded 
in detail upon return to the office. Also 
included are the Manual of Policies on Re- 
copy of the law under 
which rehabilitation officers work. 

A form which the writer has found useful 
in field work is that described by Harry E 
Shierson in Occupations.! This form the 
writer has found through experience to be 
highly adaptable to the ‘‘quickie’’ type of 
interview which an itinerant counselor is 
often obliged to make, and so is included in 
the kit. This sort of vocational and educa- 
tional interview is possible if the tools for 


habilitati m and a 


conducting it are found ready in the coun- 


Shierson, “*Poin 
Occupations, XXIII (Jan., 


' Harry [ 


Interview, 


ting Up the Occupational 
1945), 207-209 


rehabilitation work, 


when, 


kit. In 
pecially, there are 


consent of the doctor, the necessary lag bx 


selor’s 


times with tl 


tween the point of physical restoration a 
employment can be shortened through 
vocational program initiated in the field 
This is particularly true of those persons wh 
have become vocationally handicapp 
through amputation 

It has been said that 
thinking of this day has been printed i 
pamphlet form. Examples of this truth ar 
the occupational monographs published by 
several well-known houses. A selected sheat 
of such leaflets is invaluable in the traveling 


They are easily carried at 


some of our best 


counselor's kit 

form a sound basis for promoting occupa- 
tional interest on the part of the client, as 
well as adding authority and dignity to th 
interview. When used in connection wit! 
the “‘quickie’’ interview, they can be of aid 
in launching the client at once on vocational 
activity. The duties and interesting features 
of some of the less crowded and little publi 
cized fields are often unknown to the client 
until revealed to him through one of thes« 
leaflets. 

After the client has had 
through the material and to select several 
fields in which he finds some interest, time is 
given for him to jot down the names of these 
folders along with any other literature men 
tioned that might be obtained through writ- 
ing or through the libraries. 

In the field of education, the necessity of 
catrying authentic, informative material on 
institutions of higher learning has now be- 


time to look 














TRAVELING COUNSELOR'S KIT 


come of paramount importance. If it is in- 
dicated that more education is or will become 
part of the guidance program in rehabilita- 
tion, then registration in a school that is 
accredited for preparation for the work goal 
becomes a major problem of the client 
The sooner authentic information can be 
given him for this purpose, the sooner the 
client can begin working toward that point 
in the program where he will be on the way 
to becoming a useful citizen of society. 

To aid in this purpose, there are several 
excellent portable directories published by 
the U. S. Office of Education. All accredited 
colleges in the United States, with their 
various entrance requirements, are listed in 
Part III], Colleges and Universities. Part IV, 
Educational Associations and Directories, is a 
small booklet listing international, national, 
and state organizations and their purposes 
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Morale in Industry: A Selected Reading List 


GEORGE LEE CAMP 


Assistant Principal, Aptos Junior High School, 
San Francisco, California 


; DICTIONARY defines ‘‘morale"’ as a 
‘state of mind or mental and physical 
condition with reference to confidence, etc.”’ 
With this definition in mind, the writer set 
out to compile a reading list of literature 
covering the past ten-year period and dealing 
in particular with morale in industry. Find- 
ing no items indexed under that specific head- 
ing, a search was made under related topics 
uncovering the 45 items here presented. 
Readings were checked under the following 
titles: “‘employee counselors,’’ ‘“‘hygiene- 
industrial,’’ “‘incentives in industry,"’ “‘in- 
dustrial relations," ‘‘lunchrooms-employ- 
ees,’ ‘‘psychiatry-industrial,"’ ‘‘psychology- 
“social psychology,"’ ‘‘voca- 
“welfare work in in- 


industrial,”’ 
tional psychology,”’ 
dustry.”’ 

More than 80 articles have been published 
by 27 periodicals which, while not referring 
specifically to morale in industry, could be 
interpreted as dealing with that subject. 
Accordingly, the final listing contains ar- 
ticles dealing with working conditions, 
workers’ relations, workers’ recreation, im- 
proving ethciency of workers through indus- 
trial medical service, and so on. 

Particular attention is directed to the series 
which began with the doctoral dissertation 
of Robert Hoppock. Hoppock [15] reported 
researches in the field of job satisfaction. 
Later reports were made by Hoppock and 
Spiegler [20]; Hoppock and Odom [I7], 
being a review of 14 studies of 1938-1939; 


(Ep. nore: Figures in brackets refer to references in the 
reading list at the end of this article.) 


Hoppock and Shaffer [19], being a review 
25 studies of 1940-1941; Hoppock and Hand 
[16], a review of 11 new studies for 1942 
1943; Hand, Hoppock, and Zlatchin [4], a 
review of 34 reports for the period 1944 
1945; and Hoppock, Robinson, and Zlatchi: 
(78], the most recent in this series of bienn: 
reviews. These reports will be found ex 
tremely interesting since they consider salary 
educational level of employees, skill level 
type of work, ambition, attitudes toward 
employer, managerial policies, etc. 

In the field of scientific management and 
human resources, an article by Gilbreth [/2 
points out how industrial counselors recog 
nize human relations in scientific manag« 
ment. Dr. Gilbreth discusses how what was 
learned during the war years can be applied 
to present industry. Of similar pattern is the 
article by Galton, ‘“Way the Workers Like 
It’ [12] which discusses one company's ef 
forts to create better employee relations, and 
indicates that labor relations are simply hu 
man relations. 

In a morale survey made by Charles (¢ 
Stech, psychologist [27], the attempt is made 
to find out what employees want and what 
they think about the boss and the job. A 
number of the articles listed treat of the rela- 
tionship between food and workers’ morale 
Perry, ‘Food for Workers’’ [33], “‘On-the- 
Job Feeding’ [28], *‘In-Plant Feeding’’ [21], 
and *‘On-the-Job Food"’ [29]. 

Fortune Magazine published two Roper 
surveys of the American factory worker, 
designed to discover what makes him satis- 
fied with his company and what makes him 
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a 
happy in his work. These are of consider 
able interest in any study of workers’ moralk 
« Sevecrep Reapineo Lisr » » 
H. ‘‘New Fashions in Personnel Relati 
Nation's Business, 26(1938), 17-19 
; os Industrial Recreatio Rect 
7 (1944), 679-68 " 
¢ f I ation tor Worker i Ma 
Plants,"’ Recreation, 39 (1945), 144-147 
Carlyle, ] [ry a Dose of Happiness,"’ Nation 
Business, 35 (1947), 50-52 l 
Chevalier, W “Employee Counselors Business . M 
Week (May 20, 1944), 119 
Chevalier, W Job Psychology,’’ Business Week 
April 28, 1945), 119 
y Ol Connor, R. H ‘Playtime at Goodyear,’’ Recrea ) 
an | n, 39 ) 647 i 
42 8. “Factors A g Employee Morale Mor 
|. Labor Review, 49 139), 96-97 ( 
as i Fort Survey iducted by EI } rf 4 hk 
44 I \ 
Self-Portrait of the American People 1947 } Pay | 
hi Fortune, 35 (1947), 5-6; 10; 12; 16 
l! Fortune Survey (conducted by Elmo Roper), “The 5 Pet 
ex U.S. Factory Worker: What Makes Him Satisfied 
ry with His Company? What Makes Him Happy i Recrea 
His Type of Job?"’ Fortune, 35 (1947), 5-6; 10-11; 5 Perry, Ex 
3 [The American Factory Worker—What's Good Graphic, 
ard about His Job—Whiat's Bad about It?"’ Fortune, 35 ; Plant Par 
1947), 5-6; 10-11 Pr 
n Galton, | Wav the Workers Like It,"’ Natios 5 ; 
1) Business, 35 )47), 56-58 
3% ». Gilbreth, Lillian M. ‘‘Scientific Management and R 
ds Human Resources,’’ Occupations, 26 (1947), 45-49 mer 
x¢ 3. Haas, F. L. ‘By and For Employees,’ Recreation Univer 
2 38 (1944), 410-411 37. Rutherf 
“ 14. Hand, Thomas J., Hoppock, Robert, and Zlatchi Busin 
b Phillip J. ‘‘Job Satisfaction: Researches of 1944 38. Schw 


1945," Occupations, 26 (1948), 425-431 Ind 
Hoppock, Robert. Job Satisfaction. New ¥ 
=f Harper & Bros., 1935 39. Seeinkra 


id 16. Hoppock, Robert, and Hand, Thomas J. *‘Job Satis Mar 
faction Researches of 1942-1943,°" Occupations, 23 379-384 
‘i 1945), 412-415 10. Super, D 
17. Hoppock, Robert, and Odom, Charles L. “‘Job Satis ment. Nev 
| factions: Research and Opinions,"’ Occupations, 19 j Turner, R 
le : 1940), 24-28. tion, 37 
tf is. H yppock, Robert, Robinson, H Alan, and Zlatchi Wat 
Phillip J. ‘‘Job Satisfaction Researches of 1946 Hought 
A 1947,"° Occupations, 26 (1948), 167-175 Wha 
i- i9. Hoppock, Roberr, and Shaffer,R.H. *‘Job Sacisfa Frida 
tion Researches and Opinions of 1940-1941, 44. William 
‘ Occupations, 21 (1943), 457-463 Explanati 
20. Hoppock, Robert, and Spiegler, S. “‘Job Satisfa Busine 
tion: Researches of 1935-1937," Occupations, 16 ; Worker 
1938), 636-643 nce N 
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Our Journal Gets Around 


pleased recently to receive 
government 
reprint mate- 


The maga- 


\X Te WER! 
two 
agencies for 
rials published in Occupations. 
zine Liaison Section requested permission to 
reprint the article ‘‘Social Status of Women’s 


requests from 


permission to 


Occupations” published in our issue of 


April, 1948. This will 
the facts about occupational conditions in 
the United States to persons in occupied 


be used to present 


countries. 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department, asked permission to microfilm 
OccupaTIONs in its entirety so that articles 
reporting significant researches can be flown 
to navy researchers at any place in the world. 

We are naturally gratified over these evi- 
dences that Occupations is playing a part in 
our national defense and in the enlighten- 
ment of the peoples in occupied countries 
Belgium Trains 
Vocational Counselors 

Apropos the interest in the training of 
vocational counselors in the United States, 
it is of interest to note a decree set forth by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction of Belgium, 
which orders that all universities supported 
by the state shall offer a sequence for the 
training of vocational counselors. It shall 
contain courses on the following topics: 
Elements of Biology and Physiology; Ele- 


mentary Psychology; Experimental Psy- 
chology; Differential Psychology; Child 
and Adolescent Psychology; Experimental 


Education; Statistics Applied to Psychology; 
Elements of Psychiatry; Human Biometry; 
Physiology and Hygiene of Work; Economics 
of Vocational Geography of Belgium and 
Belgian Congo; The Study of Occupations; 
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The Certification of the Counselor and ¢t 
Organization of Education; The Theory 
Educational Guidance, of Vocational Gu 
dance, and Vocational Selection; Intensiv 
Studies in 2 of these 3 fields: (a) Experi 
mental Psychology, (b) Experimental Educa 
tion, (c) The Study of Vocations, and Prac 
tice in Vocational Guidance. 

Before the certificate of vocational cour 
selor is awarded, the applicant must hav 
submitted a thesis, must have passed an ex 
amination, and must have served a minimu! 
of 60 hours in a vocationa 


guidance bureau. 


recognized 


Life Adjustment 
for Youth 

The Commission on Life Adjustment for 
Youth has issued a brochure, High School 
What's in It for Me? which points out why 
the schools have such low holding-powe 
(“‘of every 100 youngsters, 55 drop out 
school’’). The brochure recommends that 
the curriculum be revised to provide mor 
contact with everyday problems. The argu 
ments are pointed up by means of pictograms 
and cartoons. The pamphlet was produced 
through the courtesy of American Technical 
Society, Drexel Blvd. at 58th St., Chicago 
37. Single copies are sent to educators free 
of charge. 


Vocational Guidance 
for the Crippled 

One of the charitable causes being pushed 
through the sale of Easter seals is the cam 
paign waged by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Ohio started 
the Ohio Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults in 1919. Now there are 2,000 state 














EDITORIAI 


and local societies in the nationwide federa 
tion. Included in the aims of diagnosis and 
reatment are also rehabilitation and employ- 
ment. This implies vocational guidanc 
\ folder recently issued by the Society 
announces that it maintains a national 
personnel registry and employment exchang« 

ough which it recruits specialists needed 

its work—among them presumably voca 
tional counselors. Its headquarters are at 1] 


S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


—H. D. K. 
yy 


You Might Like to Read These... 


s ‘Classifying High-Grade Occupational In- 
terests,"’ by P. E. Vernon. Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, January, 1949. 
Pp 85-96 


w ‘Selection—the Most Acute Operating 
Problem,’ by Alfred J. °Cardall, clinical 
management psychologist. Discussion of 
methods of selection of “‘the right man for 
the right place,’’ based on the author's 
belief that no amount of training can offset 
poor selection of personnel. Personnel Jour- 
nal, February, 1949. (Pp. 335-340 


a ‘A Survey of Employment in Psychology 
and the Place of Personnel without the 
Ph.D.,"" by John D. Black, University of 
Minnesota. A survey of APA members 
undertaken in an effort to provide basic 
data which may enlighten further discussions 
of professional problems. The American Psy- 
chologist, February, 1949. (Pp. 38-42 


w ‘Responsibilities of the High-School Prin- 
cipal in the Guidance Program,"’ by Thomas 
E. Christensen, Public Schools, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The principal's responsibili- 
ties are grouped oiler eight headings for 
convenience in discussion. The point 1s 
emphasized that the effectiveness of guidance 
services in the school is determined largely 
by what the principal does or fails to do 
The School Review, March, 1949. (Pp. 149 
154) 
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man, Department of 
International Coll 
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f th 4 N 4 / d { ation , 2 Nadary +Y: 
Princit 4iJ Jan y 1949 

g ‘Potential R irch Talent if the 
Sciences.’’ by C. G t Wrenn, Professor of 
Educa ial Psycl ry, [ ersicty ot 


> . — 
ta. Report on a project undertaken 
for the Conference Board of Associated Re- 


earch Councils in the spring of 1948 to study 


Ca 

the possibilities for work in applied research 
by men holding the Ph.D. degree in the 
matural sciences. The Educational Record, 
January, 1949 Pp. 5-22 





Who's Who—and Where 





@ To our Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of ioterest to or 
about NVGA member Please let us hear 
from you—and about you.—Tue Epitors 


Ben Brarnerp has been appointed Director, 
Division of Rehabilitation for the Physically 
Handicapped, Minnesota State Department of 
Education (Minneapolis He had been Di- 
rector of the Division of Vocational Re- 


} 


habilicati 


Mary Lou Trustow, has resigned her posi- 
tion as Assistant Personnel Director for 
Graflex, In Rochester, N. Y.), to enter the 


United States Army 


Dorotrny W. Lerevre has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Education at Franklin 
and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.) where 


she had formerly served as vocational ay 


praiser 


WarrREN Brunner, formerly of Hobart 
College (Geneva, N. Y.), is now teaching the 
new Career Determination course at Marietta 
College (Ohio). He is also in charge of an 
extensive survey which is being made to de- 
termine the value of such a course to graduate 


students 


Artuur O. ENGLAND is now an industrial! 
psychologist at the Personnel Analysis Office 
of the Air Matériel Command, Wright- 


Patterson Air Base (Dayton, Ohio). He was 
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formerly research associate at Wayne 


versity (Detroit 


Epwarp Sores has accey 


professorship for the sec 


Mount Holy ke ( ollege soutl 
Mass.). Dr. Soles, a consulting 


of Longmeadow, Massachuset 


classes in psychometrics 


Harvey A. HEINTZLEMAN 
appointed Chief, Occupationa 
and Guidance, State Departm 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn 
replaces Stewart C. HuLsitan 
accepted an appointment to t 
Training staff of the University 
after serving three years as Sta 
OIGS, in Pennsylvania. 


WituraM C. Cort ie is now 
fessor of Education at the 


Kansas (Lawrence). Dr. Cottl 


ts, will te 


Was rece 
| Informat 
ent of P 
sylvania 
DER who 
he Coun 
of Mic 


Super 


fe out 


Associate | 
University 


] 
e edited 


reports contained in “‘A Proposed Survey 
Entry Jobs’’ published in the February, | 


Occupations. He was also au 
ferential Aptitude Tests”’ 


thor of D 


(OccuPAT! 


March, 1948). He was Assistant Pt 
of Education at the University 


Avpert Harris, formerly Assistant 


fessor of Education at the Colle 
of New York, is now Associat 
Education at the same college. 
be in charge of the Educatio 


Queens College (Flushing, N. Y 


zation of which he originally dir 


ge of th 
e Profess 
He will a 
nal Clin 
), the org 


Cre 
CLEUU,. 


Josep B. Say is now a counselor with t 


Federation Employment Servic 


e, New Yo 


City. He held a similar position with ¢ 
Jewish Vocational Service in Detroit. 


Roosevelt College (Chicag 


)) announ 


the following appointments to the staff of 11 


Counseling and Testing Service: 


Assum, Director; Ruts Butt 


rl 


ARTHUR | 
ER, Jacos | 


Hirntinc, Susan R. Hutcuison, Ricwari 
Pasca, and Witt1am TuHetrorp, Counselors 


Saut Kasman, VA Counselor; 


Atyce GRA 


HAM, Psychometrist; Atsert BecknamM, con- 


sultant on projective tests; 
GRUEN, instructor. 


and Dertores 




















r + Assoctation Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








1949 Convention Program 
of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
April 18-21, 1949. The Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


Theme: Achieving Common Goals in Guidan 


ALLIANCE FoR GUIDANCE OF Rura 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNE! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Or Deans or Wom 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL G .\ 
With the cooperation 
pD /-" 
Eastern Cotiece Personne: Orricer 


AcTruSsA INTERNATION 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Busini 


Board of Representatives, CGPA, 1948-1949 


Presiden Joan Fiss Bisnop, Director, Placement Office 
Vice-President: Wenpewt S. Dysincer, Dean of the ( se, MacM 
Secretary: Howarp R. Bearrise, Director of Guidance, Ontario Department 
Treasurer: Harotp W. Batter, Dean of Chicago Undergraduate D l 
Trustees: Rex B. Cuncirre, Professor of Education, Rutgers University Br 
Warren K. Layton, Director, Department of Guidance and P ) ) { 

Program Coordinator: Wenpe.t S. Dysincer, MacMurray ( re, Jacksonville, I 
Chairman, General Program Committee: Joan Fiss Bisnor, Wellesley V 
Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee. Grorae S. Speer, [/linots Institute 

Council Day 

Tvespay, Aprit 19 
9:30 A.M. Greetings 
Joan EE ee , . President, | 


9:45 A.M. Report of Study Commission, CGPA 
Tuetma Mitts, Presiding 


if] 
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30th NATIONAL CONVENTION 


of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


April 18-21, 1949. The Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


e Officers—1948-1949 
\ 7K. 1 Dit [ f Guidar Detroit Pul S 14 Broad ) 
M " 
ice-Pr ( S.§ Direct f Psy gical Ser I f Tecl . 
M ‘ ( I] y 
rer, I rp Lanpy, Director, Divi t ¢ iscling Servi City of Newton, Massa sett 
( Metcner, Headquarters Of 82 Bea St , New York 5, New York 
e Trustees—1948-1949 
4 Dire« Pupil Per 1, Public Schools, Long Beach, California 
ces R. Foster, Prof f Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, FI a 
McDantet, A Prof r of Education, Stanford University, California 
R. Suit ) \ al Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
rp S. Sri eTz, D r of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporati Newark, O 
Gitsert Wi Prof f Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Mi ta, M i 
M 1 
vertiTe W. ZapoLeon, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, N. W., Washington, D. ( 








1949 | CONVENTION PROGRAM 


e Convention Chairmen, NVGA 


Irwin A. Bera Georas S. $ 
Convention Program Chairman  ( ent ( 
Northwestern University I 

Evanston, Illinois Chicag 

Paut A. Youne C. L. Hs 

Local Arrangements Chairman Exhibits ¢ ; 
Evanston Public Schools | Bell Te ( 
Evanston, Illinois Chicago, | 


C. A. MicnetMan 
Chief Convention Recorder 
Illinois State Board for \V t " 


Springfield, Illinois 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 


3:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. Registration 
MonbDay, Aprit 18 
8:00 A.M. Registration 


10:00 A.M. Opening General Session 
North Ballroom 


Georce S. Seger, Presiding I/lin Ir , , eB ' 
Warren K. Layton NVGA 
I) ° , Pu ” p ‘ 4 
Carrow L. SHartut Find und t f 

Personnel R bB ( , 


Rotanp G. Ross, Recorder 
12:00 Noon Luncheon for Presidents of the NVGA Branches 
North Ballroom 
2:00 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
North Ballroom 
Meeting of delegates elected by the Br 
All members are invited to audit this 
Warren K. Layton, Presiding 
Supney E. Tarsox, Parliamentarian Chief, Examining and Placement Divistor vent r 
5:00 P.M. to 6:30 P.M. Social Hour 
Room 2 Arranged by the Chicago Branch of NV‘ 
Paut A. Youno, Chairman ae Director of Guidance, Evanstor fi 
Reception: Orricers anD Trustegs or NVGA 
7:30 P.M. Meeting of Branch Radio Committees 
Room 20 
Harotp A. Wren, Chairman 
8:00 P.M. Occupational Research Division 
South Ballroom 
Topic: Frontiers of Occupational Research 
MarGuerite Zapoteon, Presiding 


Chief, Employment Opportunitie Branch. Women's Burean partmer 
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Needed Research in Occupational Trend Inf 


{ ( Occupational Outlook Service, U. §. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Ope The Need for Descriptive Inf 
Chief, Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing Division, U. S. Employment Service 
I ESTER Need for Control and Improvement of Published Occupational Infort 
Head Counselor, West Side High School, Newark, N. J 
Frank M. Frercuer, JR The Role of the Occupational Research Division in Meeting These } 
Director, Occupat il Opportunities Service, Ohio State University 
« McCreary, Recorder Asst. State Supervisor, California Bureau of OIGS, Sacrar 


8:00 P.M. Placement and Follow-Up Division 


West Ballroom 


Heven M. Becut, Panel Leader Field Consultant, Rehabilitation Service, National Tuberculosis Assn., New York 


MARGA A NDREV Re / Consultant in Work f xperience an 1 Placement, Minneapolis Pub 


Tuespay, Aprit 19 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast of Occupational Research Division, NVGA 
YMCA Hotel, Oriole Room 


(See Council Day Program, pages 481-482) 


6:00 P.M. Dinner for Alumni and Friends of New York University 
Isabel's, 940 Rush Street 


6:00 P.M. Dinner of Vocational Guidance Alumni of Columbia University 


Faculty Dining Room, Roosevelt College 


7:00 P.M. Ethical Practices Committee 
West Ballroom 

NaTHaNn Koun, Jr., Presiding Asst. Registrar and Counselor, Washington University, 
Frank H. Fincn, Recorder. . . 2... . Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Uri 


8:00 P.M. Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction Division 
Upper Tower Ballroom 


Topi Trends and Developments in the High School Guidance Program 


W E. Ducan, Presiding issoctate Professor of Education, and Director of Student Personnel, University of Minn 

Currrorp E. Erickson : ; . > Individual Appr 
Director, Institute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, Michigan State College 

Lucien D. Apams ; : . , — Counse 


Virginia State Department of Education 
Rosgsrt Hoppock Group Guidance Proced 


Professor of Education, New York University, New York City 


Discussant 


Watter F. Jonnson, Associate Professor, Michigan State College 
ANNE Bepincer, V érginia Consultation Service 
Paut Potmantigr, Associate Professor of Education, and Director of Counseling and Testing Service, University of Mi 


Srepuen C. Crar, Recorder. . . Assistant to Director of Student Personnel, New Haven YMCA Junior College, Connect 


8:00 P.M. Administration and Supervision Division 
South Ballroom 


Topic: Shall Public Schools Plan to Operate VA Guidance Centers for 
High School and Out-of-School Youth? 


Senior Consultant in Counseling, Minneapolis Public Schoo: 


Barpara H. Wricut, Presiding 
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Parti tpants 
i 


LeonarD M. Mitter, Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personne 
GLEN [ LRGETSINGER, Counselor, VA Guidance Center, operated by M 
Crarence W. Fairor, Chief of Advisement and Guidance tion for { 


Bertis E. Capenart, Recorder 


8:00 P.M. Cooperation in Branch Programs Committee 
Lower Tower Ballroom 


Mary O. Extiorr, Presiding Vice Pr 
Paut C. Greene, Recorder Director. Student P 
WeDNeEsDay, Apri 2 


7:00 A.M. Breakfast of Placement and Follow-up Division 
YMCA Hotel, Oriole Room 


8:00 A.M. Individual Appraisal, Counseling and Instruction Divisior 
North Assembly Room 


} 


Topic: A Critical Review of Aptitude Test Batter 


Ray Brian, Presiding (ssociate Pr 


Raups Bepey. 
a L THURSTONE 


Mary J. Drucker . oot ecm 
Ohio State Department of Education, | 
Discussants 
Maruin Scuraper, Kansas State Department of Education 
Awne R. Hester, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Public Sci 
Joun G. Opcers, State Department of Public Instruction, Columbus, Obs 
May Kernan, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Publ: 


Grapys CaaMBer.in, Recorder 


8:00 A.M. General Session: Professional Training and Certification Division 


Grand Ballroom 


Leonarp M. Miuutier, Presiding Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel an ’ 
Leona BucHwaALp NVGA 
Director of Guidance, Department of Education, Ba 
Criirrorp P. Frogs.icu Approved Recommendat for the Pr 
Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, U. S. Office of Education Va 
Epwarp G. Rogser, Recorder . , { j 


9:30 A.M. Delegate Assembly 
Grand Ballroom 
Meeting of delegates elected by the Bra \ at f \ 


All members are invited to audit thi portant b 


Warren K. Layton, Presiding 


WitiiaM L. Howarp, Parliamentarian Head of Guidance Department, Butler Universi 


12:30 P.M. NVGA Trustees Luncheon 
Room 20 


1:30 P.M. Professional Membership Committee 
North Ballroom 


Jutia Atsperc, Presiding Director, Vocational Counseling Service, Am 


Groroce E. Mowrer, Recorder tate Director. Mi us 
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2:00 P.M. Joint Meeting of NVGA and ACPA 


Grand Ballroom 


3:30 P.M 


North Assembly Room 
\\ M. ( P, { Dir 
' New Y 
3:30 P.M, 
North Ballroom 
ate Pr 
{ P r , ‘ 
L. 4 I 
4:30 P.M. 
Room 1 
ae 10 } 4 
G. ¢ ‘ > ( +M 
( iy r 
) A 
3:30 P.M. 
West Ballroom 
r Mf j 
\ ( \ ) 
3:30 P.M 
South Ballroom 
F. ¢ I 
\W \ } , 
3:30 P.M. 
Room 12 
Pp &, p 
pa Ha 
D 
JON LD Iw rt ) RK y 
7:00 P.M. Banquet f 
Grand Ballroom 
Warren K. Layton, Pr in 
Cuarues R. Foster, Toastmaster 
\ Brief Prediction by the International Psycholog 


Harotp A Wren, Re wider 


ate Pr r 

G p | 
Columbia Un 
cs » Mi 


Joint Meetings of NVGA and ACPA on Specific Applications of Group Techniques 


Ls r y 
D P 
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P ; 
I P. 
VA 
1 
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Da 
, 
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Bureau, | 
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THURSDAY 


9:00 A.M. International Relations Committee 


West Ballroom 


| rna ul ft i 
Ma I rl 
an 
\ I CARLI 
| ). Krrso C/airmar 
kK DMA 
( lnterr Lal { ’ 
ALD J. SHANK 
| President, Ir ute of Interr 
H E. Snype! 
Dua 14 ry Corner, ¢ r Culitu 4 
4 tria. D Pp 
r 


9:00 A.M. General Session 


Room 9 


9:00 A.M. Publications Committee 


Room 19 


4 


9:00 A.M. Joint Meeting: NVGA and National 


Upper Tower Ballroom 


ling Inst ind P D 
) M Presiding. Research Pr r of I ] 
F. ¢ 1AM, Recorder f 3 r 
10:30 A.M. Training Guidance Personnel 
Lower Tower Ballroom 
Tof [ rsity I : for Training Guid: \ 
M RE Py , , 
Participar 
D tp Arsucxie, Dérector of Student Personnel, Boston er 
Rapa | apie, Dérector of the Student Counseling Bureau, Lr 
Haroip J. Ditton, Executive Director, Public Education Associats 
R. Kinzer, Associate Professor of Psychology, Ohi eUni 
F. Tusopore Perkins, Secretary of the Faculty, Claremont Graduati 
Diverter 


’ \ > 
: ‘DI wn, Recorder 


10:30 A.M. Occupational Research Division 
Room 4 


Topi Developments in Occupational Classificat 


Chief, Occupation and Industry, Stati 


PROGRAM 


Associat 


ron ot 


Re mie 
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Cart A. Hs [he I 1D fO 
( D ) ij igency asht D. ¢ 
Ropert HaLiipa I Cla ati tt f ai 
Di r of I t ’ State University 
R. A. Deasrer, Recorder Chairman ( ’ and Guida Lyons High hool and Junior ‘ 


10:30 A.M. Frontiers of Vocational Guidance 
West Ballroom 


Max F. Bagr, Presiding National Director, B'nai Brith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington. 
Participants 

Frank Enpicort, Director of Placement, Northwestern University 

KgennetH R. Mitrer, Executive Director, Indiana Society for Crippled Children 

Joun M. CLenpennina, Darector of Rehabilitation, Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit 

Ewan Cracue, Commissioner of Labor Statisti U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. ( 


Heven Dernaacn, Recorder Director of Guidance, South Bend, 1 


10:30 A.M. Trade Training 
Room 19 


H. W. Baiwey, Presiding. Associate Dean, Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Illinois, Undergraduate Division 
Currrorp J. CaMppgLi The Purpose and Place of Trade Training in the School ¢ 
Director, The Dunbar Trade School, Chicago 


Discussant 
AnTuony J. Scuoiter, Chief, Advisement and Guidance Section, VA, Milwaukee 


Cuarzes R. Teerer, Recorder * Counselor, Star City High School, Arka 


12:00 NOON CONVENTION CLOSES 


Terre ereerereeereeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeereeereeereereeeeeeeaeaeeeee 


COMING— 
in the May issue of 


OCCUPATIONS 


NVGA Election Returns % Convention Speeches 


Initial list of Approved Counseling Agencies 
Prepared under direction of the National Ethical Practices Committee 


Latest revision of Directory of NVGA Branches 


Annual Index for Volume XXVII 


+ + + H 


DON’T miss the MAY issue « ¢ « it’s IMPORTANT 


(Note: All Convention reports will appear in the October issue) 


Tree eererereeereer eee eee eee ereeereereerereeeaeeerereeeee eae eaeereeerereeeeeee 
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News from N. V. G. A. 


BRANCHES 











~ — ee 
e New York 


T THE MEETING Of the New York Branch 

February 24, the following resolutions 
were adopted with respect to the Report of 
the National Policy Committee, published it 
Occupations, January, 1949: 


1. That the Delegate Assembly and the Boat 


of Trustees of the National Vocational Guidan 
Association refrain from taking any action on tl 
Report of the Policy Committee until the 19 
Convention; 

2. That, during the year between the 1949 ar 
1950 Conventions, there be developed and ex 
cuted a and detailed plan f 
complete discussion of that report by a// the men 
bers, through Branch mectings, articles in Occupa 
rions, and whatever other methods will promot 
the widest possible consideration of the Report 
and its implications; 

3. That, in considering this report, we 1 


examine our definition of vocational guidance wit 


respect to guidance problems in industry and tl 
vocational objectives of schooling, and the rel 
tionship of our profession to allied fields, such ; 
social service work and clinical psychology; 

4. That the National Policy Committee be s 
altered or expanded in its membership as to ir 
clude representatives of those employed in indus 
trial personnel work and in non-school vocational 
guidance agencies serving the general public and 
special groups; 

5. That the New York Vocational Guidanc 
Association circularize the other Branches of th 
NVGA indicating our position and inviti 
correspondence with respect to their positions at 
cooperative action at the 1949 Convention; 

6. That, if the question is put to vote at the 
Delegate Assembly, the delegates of the New York 
Vocational Guidance Association be instructed to 
vote against the recommendations in the pres 
Policy Committee Report. 


well-formulated 


The keynote for the discussion at the above 
meeting was sounded by Helen R. Smith, 
local member of the NVGA Board of Trustees. 
Miss Smith emphasized ‘“‘the concern of the 
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t S tnat I 
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( Dral J ) f 
i? tal Lie x 
t 11 OTHE NVGA B i WW DCLicV 
t the forew by Edward Ha 


dance Association, “that by circularizing the 
other Branches in this way we can stimulate 
the educational! | I il y l 
vestigatior " 
CX; I } [ s bet j 
« New Orleans 

Acits S S rM Ma ] 
New O ins, 14 Vv pers wet ! 
up by the New Orleans B } The § 
tary l isu | if | D , writ [t 
“ juit iy. Oury , Miss Josepl 

Th 5 
eon to tl | i arrang. a tour 
of Fre Quarter for t W red to 

~ 

go after t afte } yf We 
showed a movi Shy Guy in the audi 
t Im rignt al l n rO il [ 
noon sess! rave away f{ booklets, and 
nad art t! 1 tal with on of ] 
fa ilty in l Mis | B il Wa lal 
man of exhibits and arranged displays of 
interesting ma " i para exhibit 
room. Lyle Spencer of Sci Research A 
sociates, Chicago, was § tsp iker 


« Houston 


Interviews, I< ( 


was the theme of a meeting of the Hou 
Discussants wet 
Personnel Director, Convert 
° Psychology D 
partment, University of Houston; and Brad 
Hudson, Psychology Department, Ri 


Branch on. 
Jone Clark, 


Rice, Inc 


ford 
Institute. Dr 
of his job with OSS during the war and ex 


-d with regard t 


Hudson gave a brief résun 


plained the principles applt 
to testing, pointing out that they were ab 


to show leadership, courage, and ability t 


He re 


and group discussions, su 


get along with others ymmended that 


staff conferen 
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OSS, be utilized on 


; 
ing conclusions 


reaching 
; } sal 
ed tne personnel set-up in 


duties as counselor. She 
pointed out some of the disavantages result- 
wver-selling a job to an employee, 
and stressed some of the basic elements which 
Pierce 


yntribute to good counseling Dr 


itlined the work of his department and the 
various types of tests given to students, de 


and non- 
A panel 


' ] + 
cribing in detail both the directive 


lirective methods of interviewing 


‘ " ' 1] ae | 
liscussion followe 


e Seattle 


Speaker at the February 3 meeting of the 

Seactle Branch Kester, Chief, Staff 

Development Section, Washington State Em- 
His 


ployment Security 
of the Dictionary of 


was Roy 
Department talk 
was on the development 
Occupational Titles and its use as a counseling 
Mr. Kestet d the 
Part IV of the Dictionary as an aid in helping 


tool emphasize use of 


young people select and prepare for their 

Eugene E. Downer, Secre 
reports that although attendance was 
small “due 
who braved the weather to gather at the 


vocations 
tary, 
to our local snowstorm’’ those 


linner preceding the meeting gave the Febru- 


iry session a typical “‘family atmosphere 
A. J. Warwick, Vice-President, was in charge 
of the meeting 


e Western New York 


he fall meeting of the Western New York 
Branch was held on October 22 with addresses 
being presented by Ewan Clague, Commis 
sioner of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department 
of Labor, and Bruno G. Schutkeker, Buffalo 
neuropsychiatrist. Mr. Clague spoke on 
Occupational Trends and Outlook for Em- 
Dr. Schutkeker talked on *‘How 
Counselors Can Aid in 
Mental Health."’ Greetings were extended 
to the assembled George E. 
Hutcherson, Chief, Guidance, 
State Education Department, and by Thomas 
W. Kennelly, Branch 


ployment’; 
Promoting Good 


members by 
Bureau of 


President, Associate 


Professor and Director of the Psychological 
Clinic, University of Buffalo. 








e British Columbia 


from C. M. Hockridge, Presi 
] 


Branch, carried an intere 


A letter 
of the B. ¢ 


enclosure: the organizing history 
Branch from its inception in the fall of 
when “‘it was decided that if we [sc/ 


selors in the Vancouver area| began our me 


in a pleasant, social atmosphere of eating 
drinking (coffee!), tollowed this wi 
talk’ by someone deeply interested in 


dance and counseling, and this by a discu 
leveloy 


then our organization would 


ings a 


decided to have five such meet 
Meetings had grown by the following ye 


eis" nselors but also 1 

include not only counselors but also | 
. wa iM 

nel workers of all types in 1 Treat 
COuver area By Oct b 194 I 
] ‘ 
lecided to form the B. C. Bra f N 
and on October 20 they passed the 
sary resolutions and ad ] Y 
which had been prepared earlier in the \ 
by a special committee headed by A. McK 
of Kitsilano and S. J. Donaldson of Mag 


meetings of the Bra 
have been of particular intet At the 

Gundry, Directo 
iM 


The two most recent 
rest 


the speaker was C. H 


Mental Hygiene of the British Columb 
ropolitan Health Services, who spoke on 
“Limitations and Difficulties in Counselit 
Ac a March meeting, a panel discussion v 


} 


held on ‘‘Fads and Fashions in Counse 


1 


covering counseling from Freudism thr 


Rogers to phrenology and handwriting 


e Central Indiana 


Ac its January meeting, the Central In 


Branch heard Warren K. Layton, NVGA Pre 


dent, speak on the history and developm« 


He pointed ou 


the change in emphasis in each period a1 


of the guidance movement 


gave a brief picture of the work of NVGA 
this year. At the March meeting, John Fu: 
bay, Director of Air World Education 
TWA, spoke on ‘Guidance for the Air Age, 
emphasizing the shrinking of the wor 


| 


since the airplane age. ‘“Teachers and cou: 


selors,"’ he said, “‘should be aware of thc 
newly created need for a study of the habit 
of people, languages, religion, and the 

opportunities which have been created be 


The May meet- 


cause of this development.”’ 
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ing will present highlights of the NVGA 
meetings at the Chicago Convention At 
that time new officers will be elected for 
1949-1950. Elizabeth K. Wilson of Purd 
University will direct the meeting. 


e Atlanta 


As the first move in a membership drive 
planned for May, the Atlanta Branch sent 
letters to 225 persons in the personnel, gui 
lance, or related fields, giving a brief explana 


and background of 


tion of the 
NVGA, and a résumé of the four spring 


meetings to be held by the Branch. Excel 


purp¢ SES 


lent response has been received for the me 

ings scheduled for February 15, March 15, 
April 19, and May 17. The first two pi 

grams were on the topic, “‘Providing Profes 
sional Guidance Services for the Commu- 
nity’’; the theme for April and May is to b« 
‘Ways in Which Business and Industry Can 


Use These Guidance Services.”’ 


¢« Binghamton (N. Y.) 


Four meetings of the Binghamton Branch 
have been conducted this year, according to a 
report from Secretary Marjorie Bush. T!] 
final meeting of the 1948-1949 year has been 
scheduled for May 4, when Harry J. Linton, 
Superintendent of Schenectady Schools, will 
speak. The fall meeting, October 14, fea- 
tured a talk by Harold Hyde, Vice-President 
of the Branch, summarizing the results of 
questionnaires circulated through the New 


York State Department of Education, and 


featuring reports by Carlton Dwight and 
Gilbert Shults on follow-up studies made in 
two Johnson City schools. November 18 
featured a dinner meeting at Triple Cities 
College (Endicott) and a panel discussion by 
alumni of the five high schools in the area 
January 12 and March 7 were joint meetings, 
the first with the Council of Social Agencies 
and the second with the Triple Cities Chapter 
of National Office Management. Glenn G 
Bartle, Dean, Triple Cities College, led the 
panel discussions at the January mecting; 
W. C. Davison, Chairman, IBM Customer 
Administrative School, was guest speaker at 
the March session. 
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e St. Louis 
Following is an acco f t \ 
meeting of the Sr. | Br 
by Elsa Bras« Se retary-1 ] 
informal and interest way, the | 
Leo C. Br a. S.J : Reger 
Louis University Law S sl and P 
Labor Economics, spoke at the St 
Branch, NVGA, meeting 
Relationships in Industrial Disy 
Brown, a member of the National A 
Arbitration, cited some 1! esting 
ences he | had when acting as at 
in a number of lab lis : Diff 
he said, ‘can tt y an ex 
power or by npromis¢ N 
is too satisfactory [he n 
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ment is through integration of the two inter- 


Both parties must see both sides 


escs 
In the end, the decision would probably be 
the same which the parties themselves would 
write if there had been a mediation.’ Father 
Brown's speech was followed by a brief 
question period, after which Glynn E. Clark, 
President, likened the illustrations cited by 
Father Brown to the experiences of a coun- 
selor. He stated that many times it is far 
better to let the counselee do the talking 
and, in some instances, after finding relief 
through talking, the counselee feels that the 
problem has been solved by the counselor 
when in reality he has made his own satisfac- 


tory decision.”’ 


¢ Westchester County (N. Y.) 


A report of the meetings of the West- 
chester County Branch for the year 1948-1949 
has been received from Harold C. McCourt 
In October, in cooperation with the Council 
of Women's College Clubs of Westchester 
County, with Mrs. G. S. Calloway acting as 
chairman of the committee, a school-college 
conference was held at the Scarsdale High 
School. Representatives of 38 eastern col- 
leges and county high schools were present. 
Speakers were: Frank Bowles, Director of the 
College Entrance Examination Board; Kath- 
erine McBride, President of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; and Edward S. Noyes, Chairman of 
Yale University’s Board of Admission. Mar- 
tha B. Lucas chaired the morning session and 
Lester Nelson the afternoon mectings. A 
roundtable discussion was held relating to 
the common problems of secondary and 
higher education personnel workers, fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer period. . . 
In December, the New York State Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences acted as host to 
more than 80 guidance workers from West- 
chester and Putnam Counties, including a tour 
through the Institute and a dinner prepared 
and served by the Foods Administration 
Department. The Institute program of ter- 


minal technical training was explained by 
Robert Reynolds, Assistant Director. 

March 31 was the date for a conducted tour 
of the Alexander Smith & Son Carpet Com- 
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pany of Yonkers, arranged by Mr. Zul 
General Manager. A talk on employm 
and personnel practices, tests, and so on, wa 
given after the tour by the personnel ma 
ager, followed by a discussion period and 
buffet supper given for Branch members 
guests of the plant. 


Brieter Branch Notes ¢ «« 


The Tri-State Branch (W. Va.) held its seco 
nual Vocational Guidance Clinic at the “'G 
house"’ of Marshall College, Saturday, Apr 
with J. J. Straight, Superintendent, Marion ( 
Schools, and Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Direct 
Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpor 
Newark, Ohio, speaking. QWestchester Coun 
Y.) Branch members will be guests at a picni 
be given in May by the faculty of the Westc 
School of Nursing of Grasslands Hospital. A 
by a psychiatrist on the mental hygiene aspect 
guidance will follow. Omaha Branch held a 1 
lar meeting March 24 at the local YWCA vw 
Richard Benolken, Director, Apprentice Sc! 
Union Pacific Railroad System, speaking. 40 
homa Branch held its spring mecting, April 
opened with a cafeteria-style dinner and follow 
by speeches by President Walter S. Taylor ('*Ai 
and Objectives of the Oklahoma Branch, N\ 
GA"); Secretary-Treasurer James C. Sala (''H 
to Improve Selection, Training, and Placement 
Industry and Business’’); and by visiting speak 
L. K. Covelle, Director, School of Technical Tra 
ing, Okmulgee, and Sidney Pone, Employn 
Program Supervisor, Oklahoma Employment Ser 
vice. @North Florida Branch has completed pi 
lication of a useful pocket-sized Directory of M 
bership. Members are also participating in a pr 
ect of the Joint Service Club Committee on Voc: 
tional Guidance in preparing a revised list of | 
counselors in that area, to be supplied to principals 
teachers, personnel workers, and others concerne 
with vocational guidance. @New Jersey Branc 
held its annual Spring Conference on Guidance a1 
Personnel April 2 at Rutgers University. Then 
was “Refining Procedures and Techniques."’ qT! 
Annual Meeting of the Minneapolis Branch w 
held March 23 at the Curtis Hotel. Featured was 
panel discussion, “Employment Problems ar 
Minority Groups,’ with William Seabron, John G 
Simmons, and Earl A. Halverson comprising t! 
panel. @Greater Boston Branch has voted to publis 
a Newsletter to be sent to members during th 
month the Branch does not meet. Irving O. Scot 
will serve as Chairman of the publication, wit 
volunteer members assisting in its preparation 
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News from the 


STATE 
SUPERVISORS 


» —— — — — 














MISSOURI 


George E. Mowrer, Director of Guidance Services 


Careerward Ho! is the title of a 34-page 
booklet especially written for the young 
people of Missouri to help in the realistic 
selection of their careers. Illustrated with 
many cartoon-like drawings, the volume was 
prepared by Delmont K. Byrn, Specialist in 
Occupational Information, Guidance Ser- 
vices Section, Missouri State Department of 
Education. Mr. Byrn was assisted by his 
associates on the staff of the University of 
Missouri Counseling Bureau. Planned for 
use by counselors and teachers as vocational 
background for counseling and as the basis 
for an occupations unit in a regular school 
course, the booklet offers significant facts 
and figures related to choosing a life work. 
Much of the information is on the national 
or state level and as such will be useful to 
others than Missourians in the teaching of 
occupational courses. Section titles are 
clever and eye-catching: ‘“‘How Confused 
Can You Be?’ ‘“‘Horse Sense is Handy,"’ 
“Know-How Helps,"’ ‘‘Must We Be Col- 
legiate?’’ ‘‘No Magic Formulas,"’ and *‘Be- 
yond These Pages."’ There is an extensive 
bibliography and a well-chosen reading list 
for students in the first stages of vocational 
planning. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Benjamin G. Kremen, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Clifford P. Froehlich addressed the West 
Virginia Association of School Supervisors 
at their Fifth State-Wide Workshop at Jack- 
son’s Mill, February 15. He spoke on 
“Evaluation of Child Growth," setting 
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to serve as pilot schools for gu 
ning next year hav arly h 
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niques, and wil 0 aw up fina f 
initiating the program N t tl 
schools will have th ime program 
each is designing its ow! i rdat w 
its own nec and pr ms All of 
schools are working out some { 
lative record and pr res for k 
up to dat The six h hoo ( 
Battelle (Blacksville), Fairmont Fast. G 
ton, Bridgeport, Clendenin, and Logan H 
Schools A full-time coun 
signed to each school in Septem 
Supervisor Kremen, who 
programs last fall, has worked with tl 
ties of tour of the scho while ! iard | 
Beard, Counselor-Trainer at Marshal]! ( 
lege, worked with the orl cw 


MONTANA 
Truman M. Cheney, Stai Supervisor, OIGS 


The Montana Advisory Comn 


Guidance held the first of a series of | 
tutes on Counseling at Lewistown, Ma 
4-5. Present were 25 designated coun 


superintendents or principals wh 
counseling, county superintendents, and el 
mentary principals Sharing Experi 

was the theme of the meetings. After grt 
ings by Superintendent C. G. Mannin 
Lewistown, talks were given by Jess Rag 
dale, Principal, Billings Senior High Scho 
and Chairman of the Committee, and by Mat 
Condon, State Superintendent of Public li 
struction. The film ‘‘Counseling—Its Tool 
and Techniques"’ was then shown by Ralph 
Kneeland, Director of Guidance, Lewistown 
and discussed by Florence Brown, Director of 
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Student Affairs, Eastern Montana College of 
Education, Billings. Following were dis- 
cussions by Truman Cheney, State Super- 
visor of Vocational Guidance, Helena; 
Charles Dean, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Elementary Education, Billings; 
Ben Frost, Associate Professor of Education, 
Montana State University, Missoula; I. W. 
Stam, Professor of Education, Northern 
Montana College, Havre; and L. O. Brock- 
mann, Head, Department of Education and 
Psychology, Montana State College. A sum- 
mary of the conference was given by Ruth 
Dillavou, Director of Student Affairs, West- 
ern Montana College of Education, Dillon, 
who also directed the question-and-answer 


period. 


ILLINOIS 
C. A. Michelman, Chief, OIGS 


Talks on procedures helpful in selecting 
careers were given by Frank S. Endicott, 
Northwestern University, and C. A. Michel- 
man, Chief, OIGS, at the general session of 
the Woodstock and Crystal Lake Area Ca- 
reers Day held January 24 at Woodstock. 
Three 1-hour meetings followed, with each 
pupil being given an opportunity to obtain 
specific information about three vocational 
fields. The program was sponsored by the 
student councils and faculties of the two 
schools under the general direction of the 
counselors and R. W. Chenoweth, Principal, 
Woodstock High School. Sixty different 
careers and occupational fields were discus- 
sed. Next year’s conference will be held at 
Crystal Lake... On March 25 three special 
guidance sessions were held during the An- 
nual Convention of the Illinois Vocational 
Association at the Pere Marquette Hotel in 
Peoria. Two sessions were sponsored by the 
Illinois Industrial Education Association, 
and the third by the Illinois Business Educa- 
tion Association. Leo Bent, Director of 
Counseling Services, Bradley University, 


spoke on ‘Improving Guidance Services 
through Teacher-Counselor Cooperation,” 
followed by a panel discussion held by voca- 
tional teachers and counselors led by Clifford 
Corrough, Director of Guidance, Belleville. 





OCCUPATIONS [ Apris 


The second session featured a talk by W. M 
Owen, Assistant Director of Training, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, followed by a pane! 
discussion held by representatives of counsel- 
ing and industry and led by J. McLean Reed, 
Superintendent of Schools, Danville. Frank 
Endicott, Director of Placement, North- 
western University, spoke at the third gui- 
dance session on “‘The Place of the Teacher in 
Guidance Services,’ followed by a panel of 
business education teachers led by C. A 
Michelman, Chief, OIGS. The entire pro- 
gram of the Illinois Vocational Association 
ran from March 23 through March 26. 


CALIFORNIA 
Donald H. Kitch, Chief, OIGS 


A useful tool for California counselors and 
teachers is the Counselor's Guide to Apprentice- 
able Occupations in California (Guidance Bulle- 
tin No. 11) which lists the skilled occupa- 
tions in trades and industries for which ap- 
prentice-training programs are offered. The 
21-page bulletin also contains chapters on the 
history of apprenticeship, its basic principles, 
a discussion on the counseling of prospective 
apprentices, and a list of selected references. 
The Vocational Guidance Committee of the 
Bakersfield Kiwanis Club, under chairman- 
ship of Claude Baker, local attorney, is 
preparing a series of electrical transcriptions 
to be used in connection with the guidance 
services provided for Bakersfield college and 
high school students. The project developed 
out of a suggestion from Grace Bird, Direc 
tor of Bakersfield College, and is being car- 
ried on under the direction of Oral S. Luke, 
Director of Testing. ‘‘The belief is prevalent 
in our school,"’ reports Dr. Luke in the 
California Guidance Newsletter, ‘‘that actual 
contact with successful men in various occu- 
pations is very beneficial to the student, 
but since this cannot always be arranged, 
transcriptions can frequently be used to ad- 
vantage in giving students an opportunity to 
hear what such individuals have to say about 
Opportunities in their respective fields."’ 
Five recordings have already been released, 
covering the fields of business, teaching, auto- 
mobile sales, law, and retail sales work. 
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MINNESOTA 
Guy O. Tollerud, State Supervisor, OIGS 


In a recent report from Mr. Tollerud on the 
progress of guidance services in Minnesota 
schools, we note that 12 area conferences have 
been held so far this year with attendance of 
counselors, teachers, and administrators rang- 
ing from 90 to 350. These meetings are held 
from 2:00 to 4:30 p.m. and are kept on an in- 
formal basis. The Minnesota basic plan is 
presented by the State Supervisor and Willis 
E. Dugan of the University of Minnesota, 
after which questions and discussion are en- 
couraged. ‘‘As many as fifty questions have 
been asked at one conference,’’ writes Mr. 
Tollerud. ‘‘Schools are sometimes closed for 
the afternoon to permit all teachers to attend 
the meetings. Tangible results have 
followed where administrators have taken 
action and appointed faculty members inter- 
ested in guidance to assume responsibility for 
the development of school guidance pro- 
grams....'" Two bulletins have recently 
been published for the benefit of Minnesota 
schools: Suggested Unit in Occupations and 
Planning, and Reference Manual of Occupational 
Information Materials. . .. Two state occupa- 
tional surveys have been completed, with 
others pending. In planning and organizing 
each local survey, assistance is given by the 
State Supervisor. The actual work of each 
survey is carried on by the local school staff 
assisted by senior students. Guidance direc- 
tors and coordinators are usually selected as 
local directors of each survey. 


WISCONSIN 
John A. Kubiak, State Supervisor, OIGS 


A program of Personnel Evaluation, with 
specific reference to the proper administration 
of a personnel program using local agencies 
and local sources of help toward greatest 
effectiveness, has been instituted by the 
Appleton Vocational School. A series of ten 
meetings are now being presented by local 
talent in cooperation with the school. 
Evaluation of the job, evaluation of the man, 
employment of the man, and the consequent 
follow-up and training needed are the points 


to be emphasized 
industrial engineer, and director of training 
from the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, to 
gether with a local physician and a managet 


The staff psychologist 


of the Wisconsin Employment Service, wil 
develop the project through a panel at 


directed discussion along the following lines 


1. Job Evaluation 
] 


a) discussion of more detailed anal) f work 
activities 
b techniques tor the analysis of work re 
ments 
2. Job specifications as a guide to app 
tion, and appraisal of the individual agait 
job specification 
3. Psychological appraisal of the individua 
4. Physical examination 
5. Induction and orientation: training 
6. Job preference standards; philosophy of a 
standard day or work for a new hire; tech 
niques for establishing psychological produc 


tion standards or training curves of new hire 


NEW YORK 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance 


A new type of program is planned for th 
1949 summer conference of the New York 
State Counselor's Association. In lieu of 
speakers assigned to discussion of various 
topics as in the past, the program will re 
port the findings of a select workshop group 
in the specified areas of guidance. The work 
shop will be of three weeks’ duration, ending 
on the day of the conference. The group will 
be selected on the basis of background, ed 
tion, training, and experience. In charg 
will be Harold C. Seymour, Director, Div: 
sion of Guidance Services, Rochester Publ: 
Schools. George E. Hutcherson will act a 
Co-ordinator. Tentative plans provide for 
the following workshop subjects 


uca 


1. Content and method of a 12th-grad« 


to help youth plan its future, 

The limitations of the use of tests—a practical 
test manual for counsclors, and 

3. Counseling techniques for drop outs 


program 


=) 


Reports on the above topics will be presented 
in general session, after which the meeting 
will break up into small groups for discus- 
sions to be led by students who participated 
in the workshop 


























V.A. Guidance Directors Meet 


The Southeastern Association of Directors 
of VA Guidance Centers held its regular 


Savannah, 


spring conference 1n Georgia, 
April 1-2. Host for the meetings was Savan- 
nah'’s Community Guidance Center, jointly 


sponsored by the Chatham-Savannah Health 
| 
ai 


Department and Armstrong Junior College 
nt at the meeting 


irectors pres 


The guidance d 


represented the educational institutions and 
public school systems in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina which are currently spon- 


counseling programs under 
Administration 


soring vocational 
contract with the Veterans 
[he Association was organized in the spring 
‘f 1946 and ts the only regional organization 
of its type in the country. Meetings are 
held twice a year for the discussion of pro- 
fessional and administrative problems and to 
make plans for future continuation as adult 
or general-purpose community guidance 
services. Officers of the Association are: 
R. T. Osborne, University of Georgia, Presi- 
B. Collier, University of Tennessee, 
L. R. Cummins, Armstrong 
W. R. Rainey, 


dent: ¢ 
Vice-President; 
Junior College, 
Mercer University, Treasurer 


Secretary : 


+ + + 


First City-wide Career Forum Held 


in Philadelphia 


The Rotary Club of Philadelphia held its 
first Career Forum for boys on February 23 at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Arranged in 
cooperation with the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, plans were made by a committee 
composed of Rotary and school personnel. 
Almost 200 Rotary Club members, out- 


standing in various fields of industry and the 
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professions, entertained as many seniors ft 


15 high and vocational-technical school 
luncheon. The young guests were encourag 
to discuss their vocational goals inform: 
with their hosts. An address by Ower 
Roberts stressed the advantages of work 
After lunch, 


leadership 


democratic 
Career groups met 
Rotary Club members, with school 


selors acting as recorders. “‘Long after 


society. 


under the 


in a 


anticipated closing time,’ reports Dorot! 


S. Paul, Consultant in Occupational Inf 
mation Service, Philadelphia School D 
trict, ‘‘men and boys were still discus 
matters of employment outlook, traini: 
needed personal qualifications, job satisf: 
tions and dissatisfactions, remuneration, a1 
the like.’ Information gained at the For 

will be reported back to the schools in \ 

ous ways so as to reach the greatest numbet 


students. 


Student Questionnaire Sent to Colleges 


The Vocational Guidance Committe 
the U. S. National Student Association 
sent a questionnaire to a sampling of « 
leges in an effort to ascertain the need of a1 
provisions made for vocational and edu 
tional guidance in institutions of higher edu 
cation. More than one-half of the questio 
naires indicated a definite choice of vocati 
while the rest indicated that help was 
sired. Of the institutions reporting, 4 
per cent stated that they had no personn 
employed expressly for giving vocatiot 
guidance. A complete copy of the report 
may be had by writing to the Chairman of 
the Committee, Nancy L. Roth, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. 
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S.R.A. Announces Guidance Contest 


Lack of practical know-how heads the 
list of reasons why guidance programs fail, 
according to a recent survey conducted by 
Science Research Associates. In order to 
stimulate the practical approach to guidance, 
a contest has been announced by SRA for the 
best short papers on “*Guidance Practices 
That Work.’’ Entries are limited to 2,000 
words and should describe a specific and 
proven guidance practice which the writer 
has used or seen in action. Heading the 
committee of judges is Edgar A. Harden, 
Associate Professor of Education, Michigan 
State College. In addition to cash prizes 
ranging from $10.00 to $50.00, winning 
entries will be published in SRA’s monthly 
publication, Guidance Newsletter. Outstand- 
ing entries will be featured in a new book to 
be released this fall, How to Organize Your 
Guidance Program. Closing date for entries is 
August 15. All entries should be addressed 
to Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 


Educators Plan Recruitment 
Drive for Elementary Teachers 


Meeting in convention at St. Louis in 
March, more than 7,000 prominent educa- 
tors, superintendents, college officials, and 
school leaders laid plans tor a vigorous re- 
cruitment campaign to get more high school 
students to prepare tor elementary grade 
teaching in 1949-1950. A nationwide study 
conducted by Ray C. Maul of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards dramatically pointed up 
the fact that more high school teachers are 
being trained today than elementary teach- 
ers. As a result, high schools will have all 
the teachers they need within the next two 
years while the elementary field will be 
critically short. There are 22,000 men and 
women in training for elementary school 
teaching and 45,000 preparing to teach in 
high school. 

Better guidance on the part of high school 
and college counselors is essential, the edu- 
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prepared by Ann Tanneyhill, Director of 
Vocational Guidance for the League, who 
points out that the problem finds expression 
not only in inadequate and poorly organized 
vocational courses in schools, but in the atti- 
tude of vocational counselors as well. The 
League urges the revision of courses and cur- 
ricula to meet present needs of business and 
industry, and ‘‘the training of counselors who 
possess a respect for the dignity and worth 
of every human being, a real understanding of 
the basic principles of guidance, and a moral 
responsibility to put them into practice."’ 

Among the needs of Negro youth with par- 
ticular relation to vocational guidance and 
occupational orientation, the following are 
pointed out by Miss Tanneyhill: insufficient 
number of well-trained counselors and too 
few organized guidance programs; inade- 
quacy of information and literature on occu- 
pational data and trends, scholarship aids 
and employment of Negroes; lack of realistic 
guidance of students in terms of occupational 
opportunities and trends; lack of counseling 
on such matters as applying for jobs, good 
grooming, job attitudes, etc.; and undemo- 
cratic practices in many school and college 
placement offices. 


> 2 > 


U. S. Directory of 
Summer Guidance Courses Ready 


For the convenience of counselors, teach- 
ers, and others interested in summer studies 
in the field of guidance and personnel work, 
the U. S. Office of Education has for the fifth 
year published its useful directory, Offerings in 
Guidance Work in Colleges and Universities— 
Summer 1949, now ready for distribution or 
available through the Office of Education as 
Bulletin Misc. 3162, Rev. 1949. The data pre- 
sented were gathered by use of questionnaire 
and are presented under two headings: 
‘courses offered in guidance work, summer 
of 1949’; and ‘‘workshops, cooperative 


counselor training plans, conferences, insti- 
tutes and the like to be held during the sum- 
mer of 1949 in guidance work."’ The bulle- 
tin was prepared by Clifford P. Froehlich 
under the direction of Harry A. Jager, both 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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A.P.A. at Work on Code of Ethics 


In a first report of progress made to m 
bers of the American Psychological Associ 
tion by the APA Committee on Ethi 
Standards for Psychology, and _publis! 
in the Association's official journal, 7 
American Psychologist, it is stated that 
Committee is now at the point of initiating 
project to begin this year and which is ¢) 
pected to culminate some three years fro: 
now in a draft of a Code of Ethics. A con 
mittee was appointed in 1947 to consider 
possible procedures for drawing up a code fi 
the profession to ratify. Under chairman- 
ship of Edward C. Tolman, these committ: 
members studied the problem and final]; 
recommended a research approach to 
solution, to start by asking psychologist 
themselves for concrete illustrations of situa 
tions involving ethical decisions. These de 
scriptions would then provide “‘a core of ex 
perience for generalizations to be made about 
ethically desirable, undesirable, and ques 
tionable behavior.”’ 

The Board of Directors and Council a; 
proved this proposal and appointed the 
new committee members to carry out t! 
first year’s operation: Stuart Cook, Haro! 
Edgerton, Nicholas Hobbs (Chairman), M 
ris Krugman, Helen Sargent, Donald Super, 
and Lloyd Yepsen. This working commit- 
tee has now met three times and formulated 
plans for several stages of the work. The 
first year of the project will be devoted ¢ 
“collecting and classifying descriptions 
incidents involving ethical choices."’ The 
second year is to be devoted to “‘critical ex- 
amination of the incidents collected, and to 
the formulation and testing of principles 
derived therefrom."’ Reports from the Com 
mittee will be published in The American 
Psychologist as they are received. 


++ + 


Hoover Commission Reviews 


V.A. Programs 


Major improvements in the veterans educa- 
tion and rehabilitation programs have been 
recommended by the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch. In 
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reviewing the scope of veterans’ education, 
che Commission pointed out several deficien- 
cies and advised certain improvements. It 
was noted by the Commission that the VA 
was responsible for training 235,000 persons 
each month in 1948 under its vocational re- 
habilitation program. Under the general 
education program, the average monthly 
number of persons assisted in 1948 was 2,- 
220,000. The cost was more than two and 
three-fourths billion dollars. Among the 
deficiencies listed was the fact that only after 
a long period of time did the VA recommend 
elimination of avocational and recreational 
courses. It had also been slow, charged the 
Commission, in urging the enactment of 
standards for on-the-job training, and was 
late in discovering the unsound basis for on- 
farm training. 

The most serious problems in veterans’ 
education, reported the Commission, come 
from the fact that many schools, accredited 
neither by state departments of education 
nor any other professional organization, seek 
to train veterans. The Commission recom- 
mended that the VA be given authority to 
establish a system of certification for all edu- 
cational institutions which are not ac- 
credited or approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The Commission also 
suggested that the administration of educa- 
tion be simplified, placed under a single 
director, and be renamed the Readjustment 
Service. 


Annual Survey of College Enrollment 


A total of 2,410,000 students were enrolled 
in institutions of higher education in the 
fall of 1948, according to the annual survey 
made by the U. S. Office of Education. This 
is an increase of 72,000 or 31 per cent over 
the 2,338,000 enrolled at the same time in 
1947. The number of veterans decreased, as 
was expected, by approximately 100,000 
or 4 per cent, but this small decrease was 
more than offset by non-veteran enrollment. 
No significant reduction in swollen enroll- 
ments is indicated for some years to come, 
states the American Council on Education. 


Handicapped Score High on Jobs 


In a recent report published in Occu 
Medicine, Jean Spenser n, Medica 
tor of the Oak Ridge Nationa! Lal 
states that “industry 


ployment philosophy 


persons as valuable, productive, 


employees, whose contribution is ful] 


to that of more physically fit work 
Felton based this conc] 

job performance of 30 

capped workers employe 1 thro 

tive placement program exc 

health department of an atomic ene 

ratory The handicapped workers were 
compared by supervisory personnel with a 
group of unimpaired employees as to various 
job performance qualities. No significant 
differences between the disabled and control 
workers were revealed, with the ex< eption of 
quality of work alone. In this respect, the 
definitely higher, 


reports Dr. Felton. It was also found that 


} 


impaired workers scored 


incidence of industrial injuries was 10 per 
cent higher for the physically sound workers 


New Officers for E.P.A. 


At a meeting of the Educational P: 
sociation of America in Philadelphi 
29, the following new officers w 
President, Rolfe Lanier Hunt, | 
Phi Delta Kappan; Vice-President, 
Wright, Editor, The Kansas Teacher; 
tary-Treasurer, Zoraida Weeks, Rural 
torial Service, Chicago. Tracy Tyler, Edit 
Journal of the Association for Education 
Radio, and Arthur H. Rice, past-pr 
and Managing Editor, The Nation's Sci 
were elected members of the Executive Con 
mittee. 


The Eighth Annual Conference of the Na 
tional Association for Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion will be held May 16-18 at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City. Announcement wa: 
made by Ella M. Thompson, President of the 


Assoc iation. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 








PersoNauities Grow, by Helen 
Bloomington, [llinois: McKnight 
252 pages. $3.00. 


How 
Shacter. 
and McKnight, 1949 


S THE AUTHOR indicates in the preface to 
her book, How Personalities Grow, it is 
a ‘‘revision and extension"’ of her immensely 
popular little book, Understanding Ourselves. 
The latter was written several years ago for 
boys and girls of high school age, and it was 
designed to give them some understanding of 
themselves, particularly in the areas of social 
and emotional adjustments. It was the suc- 
cess of this volume, not only with high school 
students but with older readers, that brought 
about the writing of this new and larger book 
addressed to persons of all ages. It is likely 
to be as popular as its predecessor. 
Straightforward in approach and disarm- 
ingly simple in language, the text reads easily. 
Miss Shacter has succeeded in presenting 
sound psychology with a minimum of psycho- 
logical lingo. The make-up of the book, in- 
cluding the pictures, is geared to the teen-age 
reader, but the more mature person will find 
this concise presentation of personality 
growth interesting and helpful. 
The title of the first + eo “Getting 
Along with Yourself and Others,"’ is a sort 
of summary statement of the goal the book 
should help the reader to attain. Beginning 
with a discussion of interest in self, the sub- 
ject matter progresses through an explanation 
of personality in general, the need tor study- 
ing one’s own personality, and the ways to 
bring about desirable changes in personality. 
This is followed with a consideration of indi- 
vidual differences and the ways in which 
people are fundamentally alike. Social 
me such as the desire for approval and the 
desire to be like others, are presented in some 
detail along with explanations of their ex- 
ression in Breer ths A number of pages are 
sceael to sexual needs as involving other 
needs. Chapters on why we fail to satisfy 
our social needs and what happens when we 
fail to do so lead into several chapters which 


deal with the *‘conscious and non-conscious 
ways of evading problems, common defens 
mechanisms, and so The two concluding 
chapters define successful living as social li, 
ing and encourage the reader to learn t! 
vo of ‘‘The Game of Living.”’ 

Throughout the book apt illustrations ar 
used to make points clear. They serve not 
only to drive facts home, but also co hold 
reader-interest. Occasionally the author's 
desire to stimulate her readers to positive 
action has resulted in exhortation, whic! 
might better have been omitted or stated ir 
less direct fashion. The chapter on sexua 
needs is somewhat over-emphasized, being 
almost twice as long as any other and th 
only one in which the reader is referred ¢ 
other books and pamphlets. On the whole, 
however, Miss Shacter has succeeded in the 
difficult task of putting exceedingly complex 
concepts into language which any adolescent 
can understand. 

How Personalities Grow will be useful in the 
classroom and in the school library. It als 
will be useful in the home. Parents as well 
as teachers will find it helpful, and the better 
understanding of human behavior which it 
will contribute to its reader audience should 
add a round sum to the total of human happ. 
ness.—M. Eunice Hitton, Dean of Woman 
and Professor of Education, Syracuse Universit) 
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Jos Horizons: A Study of Job Satisfaction 
and Labor Mobility, by Lloyd G. Reynolds 
and Joseph Shister. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. 102 pages. $2.25. 


HIS LITTLE BOOK of approximately 100 

pages is the second in a series of reports 
issued under the auspices of the Labor and 
Management Center at Yale University. It 
is a preliminary statement with regard to a 
larger study focused on the labor market of 
a medium-sized New England manufacturing 
center. The authors have addressed them- 
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selves specifically to the lay reader by select- 
ing subjects which would be of greatest inter- 
est to the general public, such as “‘the factors 
which make the worker satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with his job; the way in which the 
worker goes about finding a new job; the 
worker's conception of occupational advance- 
ment."" We are told that the basic ma- 
terials were collected through interviews; 
that the total sample amounted to 800, com- 
posed of an older and a younger age group. 
cal appraisal can be made of their approach 
until the authors make available their more 
detailed working methods. 

The authors are particularly concerned with 
discovering the factors that are really impor- 
tant in determining the degree of satisfaction 
that a worker derives from his job. They 
suspect that formal economic theory which 
places such great emphasis on pecuniary con- 
siderations is a bad description of the actual 
way in which workers assess whether their 
jobs are good or bad. On the basis of their 
interviews, the authors feel reasonably sure 
that a more correct theory would have to al- 
low for the following variables: the physical 
characteristics of the job; the degree of inde- 
pendence and control permitted the worker on 
the job; the adequacy of the worker's wages; 
the fairness with which he felt he was being 
treated; and the intrinsically interesting or 
uninteresting nature of the work. There can 
be no question that each of the foregoing fac- 
tors may play a large part in determining 
whether a particular worker remains on his 
job or seeks another. But the recognition of 
these isolated factors tells us little about the 
process through which the worker evaluates 
the relevant factors (internal and external) 
and on the basis of which evaluation he 
finally reaches a decision. 

The same skill in calling attention to spe- 
cific variables and the same lack of emphasis 
on process are present in the latter part of the 
book, where the authors deal with problems 
of job choices. The authors make good use 
of their interview materials which contribute 
to the vividness of their analysis. 

Although the book has been specifically 
prepared a the lay reader, it is questionable 
whether he will be able to extract more than 
an occasional insight from the materials. 
For the unsophisticated, the treatment is too 
unsystematic and unstructured. On the other 
hand, the mature student can find much to 
interest him but he, in turn, will be dis- 


Despite a short appendix on method, no criti-, 


ippointed becaus« T an 
the validity of the findin 
thorough acquaintance w 
sued by the authors 

For many decades, econ 
theorists suffered an inevitab! 
failing to fructify themselves in the ric] 
of experience They preferred 
with a few simple assumpt 
human beings behaved witl 
time and trouble to check on 
assumptions were even a pale refle: 
facts. Reynolds and Shister were 
of the shortcomings inherent 
proac} 


1Ons 


h. They are to be commen 

ing out into unknown but poten 

lands. However, they ought 

ished that pioneering 1s diff 

among the most important 

adequate tools pat 

who are interested in how people 

have must remember that human ri 
highly complex in pattern and that it cannot 
always be simplified by organizing n th 
most elaborate array of facts and figur 
Some type of psychological framework 
essential. They must also remembe that 
even if they are well-heeled with poych 
logical theory, the meaningful organizati 
of their data can pret eed only ata snail's pa 

It is to be hoped that in the future work of 
the Yale Labor and Management Center, cog 
nizance will be taken of both these facts 
Good will and good sense on the part of th 
staff will not be sufficient [The supporters 
of the Center will have to appreciate the fact 
that in matters of fundamental research, 
speed and publication are not the essentials 
Eur GinzserG, Associate Professor of Economi 


‘ 


Columbia University, New York Cito 
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GrowinG Up, by Floyd R. Cromwel! 


Morgan D. Parmenter. Buffalo, New Yor! 


Guidance Publishing Co., Lrd., 1948 


pages. 9 50 


ROWING UP is written for the junior hig! 
G school level and is apparently design 
to be used as a springboard for discussions 
and group work activities to be developed i 
terms of those problems which are of real 
importance in the whole business of ‘‘grow- 
ing up."’ As suc h an aid to group discussion, 
the manual can be of some help, provided th 
teacher avoids the common error in the use of 
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* Counseling the 
Individual Student 


By John W. M. Rothney, 
University of Wisconsin 
& Bert Roens, Director of 
Guidance, Arlington, Mass. 


a 


This text does not attempt to cover all phases 
of counseling, but wisely focuses attention on 
the first step in the process—the study of the 
individual student. Principles and practices are 
pointed up by many case histories of subjects 
who have been stucied, counseled, and followed 
up over a period of years. 


Ready in April Probable Price $3. 


William Sloane Associates 
119 West 57th St., New York 19 


such workbooks—permitting the organiza- 
tion of the material to dictate the classroom 
approach. Twenty-seven topics are developed 
from such areas as mental and physical 
growth, school, community, leisure time, 
grooming and manners, and choosing a voca- 
tion. Treatment of the topics ““How We 


Grow,’ ‘Your Next School,’’ ‘‘How to 
Study,"’ ‘‘Spare-time Jobs,’’ and ‘Studying 


Occupations" is outstanding; the sections 
“How We Are Different’’ and “‘Community 
Activities,’” however, are of doubtful value. 

While this 64-page manual provides many 
worthwhile suggestions, the authors fail to 
justify their claim of a ‘‘text-handbook’’ by 
failing to — a recommended bibliog- 
raphy for additional resource materials. Fre- 
quently the handbook appears to have been 
padded so as to maintain for each topic a con- 
sistent pattern, consisting of a general intro- 
ductory statement of the problem, illustra- 
tions—which in the main are clever and 
well chosen—and a “‘For You to Do”’ section. 

Growing Up has a contribution to make to 
the literature in the guidance field since it 
provides a method of attack upon the many 
recognized problems of adolescence which all 





too often have been left untouched by tea 
ers. The manner of presentation does not 
for the accumulation of a mass of informar; 
but presents situations w hich can easily 
discussed and handled through the *“‘comm 
sense’’ approach.—Norman P. Berpan, ( 
selor for Boys, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge 
Tennessee. 
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Basic Princip.es or Guipance, by P. W. | 
Cox, J. C. Duff, and Marie McNamara 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948 
439 pages. $3.75. 


NY NEW development necessarily gox 
ae ce periods of contrasting points of 
view and drastic differences in practice 
Guidance services are no exception. The 
literature is replete with illustrations of op 
posing philosophies. Guidance (as a nour 
has been presented as an activity identica 
with education or as a narrower undertaking 
concerned chiefly with a few aspects of voca 
tional planning. Such differences are whole- 
some, but eventually some uniformity and 
stability of philosophy and —o need to 
emerge. Recent writings indicate a growing 
crystallization and uniformity of thinking 

The book under consideration does not add 
significantly to the guidance literature at this 
time. It is primarily concerned with a very 
general and intangible series of topics. Many 
phases of education are considered in a gen 
eralized type of treatment. Little specifi 
application is made to a program of guidance 
services. The guidance program (as pre 
sented) is concerned with almost every 
thing—the world situation, clubs, athletics, 
dramatic arts, student participation in schoo! 
management—and with many other topics 
which represent the less direct concerns of a 
program of guidance services. Almost no 
attention is given to the role of individual 
counseling, the services the counselor can 
render to the entire staff, the collection and 
use of educational and occupational informa- 
tion, the functions and organization of place- 
ment and follow-up practices, the importance 
of guidance services in elementary schools. 

This book presents a homeroom ‘“‘every- 
teacher-a-counselor’’ point of view. Lack 
of space prevents an adequate analysis of the 
fallacies in this approach. American schools 
do not need more poorly trained and 
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uninterested counselors. They need better 
teachers and more effective counselors. These 
two groups of staff members are not in op- 
position. They bear common as well as 
distinctive responsibilities for the develop- 
ment of boys and girls. The homeroom type 
of organization for guidance purposes has 
little to commend it and much to indicate 
that other approaches should be used. 

We now need materials that will help 
school staffs implement their interests in pro- 
viding better services for pupils. We need 
more research, more experience, and more 
thinking at ‘the firing line’’ level. This book 
disappoints the reviewer in its failure to con- 
sider the basic problems we now face 
Currorp E. Ericxson, Deérector, Institute of 
Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 
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VocaTIONAL PLANNING, by Frank S. Endi- 
Scranton: International Textbook 
147 pages. $1.60. 


cott. 
Company, 1948. 


HIS BOOK Is A new edition of an earlier 

book published under the title How to 
Find and Succeed in Your Post-War Job. The 
author states that teachers and counselors 
who found the first edition useful as a guide 
for veterans suggested that it be adapted for 
general classroom use. 

Vocational Planning is organized around 
the definition of vocational guidance as set 
forth by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Chapters entitled “‘Be Sure 
You Understand Yourself,’ ‘Study Oppor- 
tunities for a Person like You,’’ and ‘Seek 
Competent Advice and Counsel"’ are intended 
to elaborate on che initial part of the defi- 
nition, wherein vocational guidance is de- 
scribed as the process of assisting the individual 
to choose an occupation. Similarly the 
phrase, prepare for, is treated in the chapter, 
“Secure Additional Training if Desirable’; 
enter upon in “‘Plan Your Job-Seeking Cam- 
paign;'’ and progress in it in the final chapters, 
“Evaluate Your Progress on the Job’ and 
“Build Solidly for the Future."’ 

Almost every chapter contains charts and 
self-rating blanks which the author states 
should be filled in if this book is to be of help 
to an individual in his vocational planning. 
At the same time the use of the book with a 
group is indicated by the presence of the 
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Increase Reading Rates 
30% to 300% 


Without Comprehension Loss! 


An improved device for training pupils to read faster 
and more intelligently is now available for general 
training and remedial reading The unit was dé 
veloped from an instrument originally designed by 
Dr. Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educational P 
chology, University of Chicago 
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The Reading Rate Controller stimulates the reade: 
to eliminate undesirable reading habits and con 
trate on what he is reading. Case histories show 
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sections ‘‘Questions for Discussion” and 
‘*Projects’’ at the end of each chapter. One 
wonders if the book might not be more ap- 
pealing for individual use if the textbook 
angle had been omitted. 

The numerous black-and-white illustra- 
tions, twenty-nine in all, are based on draw- 
ings made by students in art classes at Tuley 
High School in Chicago. They are done 
with a light touch and in a humorous vein, 
which adds immensely to the attractiveness 
and readability of this book. 

In discussing the job outlook, the author 
apparently chooses at random the fields he 
wishes to review. His coverage of these 
fields is so incomplete that it might be ques- 
tioned whether he should have begun this 
discussion at all. 

Vocational Planning was designed to help 
the individual make an intelligent vocational 
decision. The print is excellent, the style is 
down-to-earth, and the step-by-step pro- 
cedure it suggests is clear. The author 
points out that “vocational planning is a 
process, not an event.’’ Used wisely, this book 
should prove of value to anyone interested 
in a choice of occupation.—Anne D. Bep- 
INGER and Hexen E. Spivey, State Consulta- 
tion Service, Richmond, Virginia. 
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INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES IN THE ADOLESCENT 
Periop, by David Segel. Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1948. 41 pages. $.15. 


N REALITY, THE so-called ‘‘adolescent pe- 
I riod"’ is an arbitrary classification. Many 
young people have no real adolescence. From 
childhood they enter almost directly into 
the labor market. While the curriculum of 
the secondary school is not the only factor 
which is responsible for this situation, its 
stress on the academic aspects of education 
frequently precipitates a pupil's immediate 
decision to leave school. Comparatively few 
high schools have provided 11th- and 12th- 
grade courses appropriate for non-academic 
students because of the self-evident fact that 
many of them leave school before reaching 
these higher levels. Counselors are concerne 
with this problem because they are unable to 
motivate the potential drop-out to remain in 
school by suggesting a change to appropriate 
courses when such courses do not exist. This 
lack stems in many instances from the fact 


that it has been assumed that “‘dull"’ pu; 
would not profit from education beyond 1} 
9th grade 

Evidence assembled by Segel in the volu 
under review indicates, to quote directly 

. that although during the adolescent peri 
all brightness groups grow in mental ability 
individuals in the duller group continue to gr 
(up to the age of 18 at least) during the latte 
part of this period as fast if not faster than t 
individuals in the brighter group... . This ha 
the far-reaching implication that the curriculy 
for dull students may be extended up through t 
twelfth grade at increasingly higher levels of at 
tainments. (page 23) 

Counselors who are concerned with ¢! 
implications of the present wave of interest i: 
differential aptitude testing will be parti: 
larly impressed by the evidence which Seg: 
summarizes in regard to the trait scores of ar 
individual. To quote again, this eviden 
demonstrates . . . (1) that as individuals ac 
vance through the adolescent age the differences i) 
mental traits increase in importance and signif: 
cance; and (2) that the greater the general pr 
ficiency of individuals the greater the importan 
and significance of differences in mental trait 
(page 25) 

And, as Segel points out, for the guidanc 
program the evidence may be interpreted to mean 
that the general level of mental ability and leve 
of achievement in school need to have particular 
attention so that pupils may be guided into tlx 
right level of the core activities. (page 26) 

The above quotations may be found ir 
Part II, “‘Implications of Principles of Inte! 
lectual Growth."” This section of Intellectua 
Abilities in the Adolescent Period will provid 
ammunition for school administrators who 
are concerned with the initiation of personne! 
procedures appropriate for all America: 
youth. Part III ere detailed informa 
tion concerning tests suitable for the imple- 
mentation through measurement of such 
programs. Part I, as yg states, ... will b 
of interest only to those who are developing scien 
tific methodology or directing others in such work 
or to those who want to judge for themselves as t 
the reasonableness of the implications of Part 11 

Those interested in this section will appre- 
ciate Segel’s well-selected bibliography of 68 
titles. A feature of this listing is the citation 
of several doctoral theses. These references 
bring to light important findings on the intel- 
lectual abilities of youth which might other- 
wise have cingl pansies. 

Attention is called to the fact that this 
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comprehensive outline of the *“‘fundamentral 
principles of mental ability and mental traits 
of adolescents’’ may be purchased for the 
modest price of fifteen cents.—Tuomas | 
CHRISTENSEN, Director of Guidance, Publi 
Schools of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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How to Conquer Your Hanpicaps, by 
Marie Beynon Ray. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. 336 pages 
$3.00. 


O THOSE OF us who work with the handi- 
toe and are familiar with the various 
estimates of 6 million, 28 million, or 54 mil- 
lion handicapped persons in the United 
States, it is somewhat of a shock to have a 
new figure of 142 million injected into this 
guessing contest. That is the figure which 
the author quotes as she sets out in an en- 
deavor to prove her statement. As she views 
it, every individual is handicapped—and 
better off because of that fact. Since it is 
the handicap which provides the incentive 
for superior performance, the necessity for 
facing and overcoming handicaps provid 
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the will to work, study, and strive to find 
way around, over, or under the obstacle 

Whether or not the reader agrees with this 
point of view, the facts which the author 
has dug up from observation, study, inter 
views—or by whatever other means authors 
use to get facts to write about—will prove to 
be interesting, informative, and ieslediaio 
to students, counselors, and teachers. In 
fact, anyone with an interest in human in 
genuity or behavior will find Marie Ray's 
book is a storehouse of information on how 
people, well known and little known, with 
handicaps of major proportions like amputa 
tions of both legs or of a minor nature like 
blushing at the most inopportune moment, 
have and become 
standing successes 

Che author gives a searching and compre 
hensive report of accomplishments of the 
medical profession in putting men, women, 
and children back on their feet through re 
storative surgery. Enough of the stories of 
disabled veterans with shattered features and 
bodies are related to reveal remarkable 
advances in this field. The author's account 
of accomplishments of the War Manpower 


overcome obstacles out 
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Psychology for Living 


Applies basic principles of 


Sorenson and Malm. 
psychology to high school students’ needs and 
problems. * 


A Girl Grows Up 


New Second Edition 
Fedder. An extensive revision dealing with girls’ 
problems today. New Material. New Illustrations. 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. Orientation and 
guidance for 9th and 10th grade students. 


social 


Living in the City 
Adams and Walker. A 


offering a simple, vividly interesting presentation of 


basic civics textbook 


city life and problems 
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A Boy Grows Up 
New Second Edition 
McKown. A complete revision, presenting boys’ 
problems in today’s world. New illustrations 


Six new chapters. 


Your Plans for the Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for the years after high school, for 11th 


and 12th grade students. 


* Correlated Visual Aids List. 
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Commission and the Employment Service in 
developing a positive and scientific approach 
to jobs for handicapped workers in the labor 
market furnishes much evidence of note- 
worthy advances made in the last decade in 
fitting the handicapped individual into suit- 
able employment. Case histories abound in 
the book—advancing ample proof that handi- 
caps can be opportunities to forge ahead to 
better things 

The reader might infer from the author's 
point of view that the only way to success is 
to find and develop a handicap. It is still 
possible, however, that a clear line of dis- 
tinction may be drawn between success be- 
cause of a handicap and success in spite of a 
handicap. In this respect, some people may 
disagree with either the authors point of 
view or her choice of words. In any event, 
Marie Ray's book will be found interesting 
reading and a thorough morale-builder for 
the individual who doubts his or her ability 
to succeed or to help others on the road to 
success.—K. VerRNON Banta, Consultant on 
Selective Placement, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, 
D.C. 
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DiscoverInG Your Reat Intergsts, by G. 
Frederic Kuder and Blanche B. Paulson. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1949. 48 pages. Single copies, $.75; 
15 or more, $.60; 100 or more, $.40. 


WX J RITTEN For routs of high school age 

in the style characteristic of pamphlets 
developed for use in the self-appraisal and 
careers series published by the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

The pamphlet stresses the importance of 
engaging in activities in which one is inter- 
ested. The authors explain that “‘interests 
come from experience; they are learned."’ In 
view of this statement (which, of course, is 
correct), the many exercises and injunctions 
given to ‘examine your interests’’ can be of 
only limited value, for obviously high school 
students will have experiences in the future 
which will cause them to develop many more 
interests than those they now possess. For 
this reason, the title of the book is illogical 
for it gives the impression that there is in 
every person a rea/ interest and an wnreal 
interest and that his adjustment awaits dis- 
covery of the former. 


Despite this implication, the authors cor- 
rectly point out the ways in which one can 
develop new interests through curricular and 
non-curricular activities. 

Brief descriptions are given of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, Cleeton Vocationa, 
Interest Inventory, and the Kuder Preference 
Record. Sample profiles are given. Fourtee: 
pages are devoted to lists of occupational] 
groups according to Kuder’s categories 
References and many cuts.—H. D. K. 
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ADMISSION TO AMERICAN COLLEGES, by 
Benjamine Fine. New York: Harper ar 
Brothers, 1946. 225 pages. $3.00. 


PONSORED BY the Educational Researc! 
S Fund of the Tuition Plan, Admission t 
American Colleges is a survey of the admissior 
practices of institutions of — learning i1 
this country. Dr. Fine’s data are drawt 
from the replies of 450 institutions* to a 
questionnaire and from examination of 650 
college catalogues and bulletins. 

The book starts with a discussion of the 
criteria used for admitting students to college, 
acknowledging a wide range in attitude and 
policy, but with the following criteria ap- 
parently employed the most frequently by the 
respondents: (1) graduation from an ac- 
credited high school with fifteen Carnegie 
units; (2) rank in high school graduating 
class; (3) recommendation of principal or 
teachers; (4) scholastic aptitude or other 
intelligence tests; (5) personal interviews; 
and (6) extra-curricular activities. 

Subjects such as English, algebra, plane 
geometry, social sciences, natural sciences, 
and a foreign language are usually required, 
though recently, according to Dr. Fine, there 
has been a tendency to be more flexible in 
entrance subject requirements. 

Of the institutions responding, 60 per cent 
considered the high school record to be im- 
portant, whereas 30 per cent appeared not 
to be concerned about it, according to Fine 
However, in his conclusions for this chapter 
the author states that “‘students in the lowest 
uarter of their graduating class will find it 
difficult to get into any college except where 
state laws make their admission mandatory." 


* This represents a 69 per cent return, or 450 of 650 
institutions originally contacted. 
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From this, he moves to a consideration of hook to expre 
ther factors utilized in processing applica- tual information 
tions. This is followed in turn by adiscussion reader to draw 
f the type of high school program needed Liam CoLEMAN, 
for college preparation as expressed in the and Psychology, 
replies of the cooperating schools. Knoxville 

With respect to extracurricular activities 
the book reports estimations ranging from 
‘‘of considerable value’’ to ‘‘of little or no 
value’” among the institutions participating. A Toucs or Parstey. by Ma‘ 
Extracurricular work is considered secondary Eells. 245 pages. $2.50. 
to scholarship by all schools reporting Ocana Bassmemes. be Moecic 

To the layman, this book offers general in- pages. $2.50 
formation written in an interesting style Our On Huwrens. by Irvine 
without tables or charts. The counselor will pages. $2.50 
miss such graphic material, and is likely, too, All published by Dodd. M 
to desire confirmation in the way of actual nen New York City, 1948 7 
data for such broad observations as that 
“colleges and universities have a democratic Ti ARE three recent addition 
philosophy in the question of who should Mead and Company's series of 
go to college.’ Information concerning the reer novels. Each story p 
basic data obtained in the survey is also he progresses from beginning to a 
missing and, in his efforts to draw broad con- stages in a chosen field of work. The 
clusions, the author has left out tabular evi- sations and experiences of the fictitious 
dence that might show exceptions to his acters present an idea of the work, 
generalizations. hardships, and its opportuni 

There is somewhat of a tendency in the vancement 
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by R. FLOYD CROMWELL and M. D. PARMENTER 
This text-notebook considers the Sowing Guest cuven topics: 
How ow, How We Are Different, What Are You Like? 
What Do You Want? Success and Failure, How We Learn, You 
and School, Rules and Regulations, Your School Report, How to 
Study, Your Next School, Hobbies, Spare-Time Jobs, Com- 
munity Activities, You and Your Health, Good Grooming, 
Courtesy, Your Manners, Emotions, Controlling Fear, Con- 
trolling Anger, You and Your Folks, Co-operation, Making 
Decisions, Why Work? Choosing a Vocation, Studying Occu- 
pations and Industries. 
PLANNED PARTICULARLY FOR GRADES 7, 8 AND/OR 9 

Single Copy $.50 Fifty or more $.45 


GUIDANCE ‘PUBLICATIONS 
Box 89, Niagara Square Station Buffalo 1, N. Y. 





A Touch of Parsley relates the story of a 
young home economist in business as she re- 
ceives basic training at her company head- 
quarters in work such as kitchen testing, food 
photography, radio script writing and broad- 
casting, and lecture demonstration. This is 
followed by her experiences as an assistant in 
a branch plant to which she has been pro- 
moted. 

Opera Ballerina tells the story of a young 
American dancer and her adventures on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City. Many conversations with 
her director and other singers, dancers, and 
costume designers bring to light the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this career. 
Photographs from the ballets and operas de- 
scribed in the story lend authenticity. 

Pointed up by many adventures of men in 
the field, Our Oi Hunters presents the story of 
an oil well from the time the geologist begins 
his scientific search for the proper kind of sedi- 
mentary rock in which oil is found to the 
highly skilled drilling of the well itself. 

In these career novels the duties, qualifica- 
tions, training, and pleasant and unpleasant 
features are quite fully presented. The stories 
sustain the reader's interest. The occupa- 
tional information is accurate. The books 
furnish an incentive to worthy endeavor. 

A fictional presentation of an occupation, 
however, has certain limitations. It is, 
necessarily, the story of only one or two 
highly successful workers. It cannot easily 
present general information, such as number 
and distribution of workers, census data, 
salaries, or trends of employment. The char- 
acters usually possess above-average charm, 

ability, and initiative and consequently rise 
rapidly to the success rungs of the vocational 
ladders. 
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Because of the appeal of the stories, how 
ever, career novels probably stimulate read 
ing about various occupations, extend young 
people's interests, and make them aware 
the qualifications and requirements necessary 
for success in certain fields. They may in- 
spire some readers to turn to the more prosai 
—— where they will find specific 
ormation not contained in the fictionalized 
accounts.—GERTRUDE Forrester, Head Coun 
selor, West Side High School, Newark, N. | 
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CounsELING Emptoyess, by Earl M. Bowler 
and Frances Trigg Dawson. New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 247 pages 
$4.00. 


URING THE RECENT Wart, when man pow 

was short and numbers of margina 
workers were employed, many companies 
added one or more counselors to their staffs 
Sometimes no one had much of an idea of the 
real function of such personnel. Small won 
der that the content of the programs as they 
developed ranged all the way from the already 
established non-directive interview  typx 
found in the Hawthorne plant of Wester: 
Electric to those where the main activities 
were locating rooms for employees or running 
the cafeteria. No one denied the importance 
of suitable housing and good food but the 
question as to whether this service was 
“counseling’’ was another matter. 

The very vagueness of such assignments 
sometimes led to grief. An aggressive coun- 
selor might get into everyone's hair, includ- 
ing that of supervisors and other personne! 
workers, while a weak one irritated by con- 
tinuing indefiniteness and failure to produce 
The consequences would have been the same 
for any other personnel worker under similar 
circumstances but unfortunate wartime ex- 

rience with so-called counselors has left a 
Bad taste in the mouth of many an employer 
The fault may have been their own in many 
instances—but in any event the counselor gets 
the blame! 

One who has lived through some of such 
experiences will quickly realize that the au- 
thors of this book have had first hand contact 
with counseling programs. Joseph Tiffin, in 
the foreword, refers to the book as ‘‘a much 
needed systematic coverage of current practice 
in the field of personnel counseling. . . of real 
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alue to companies operating or contemplat- 
» the installation of a counseling program; 
ndustrial relations directors who are inter- 
sted in a concise and accurate summary of 


what other companies have done in this field; 
1d to students of personnel, industrial rela- 
tions, and industrial psychology.” 

[he authors have written this book in order 
to, as they express it, “‘help all counselors do 
a better job." T hey see the counselor as a 
specialist in human relations whose objective 
it is to help employees to help themselves and 
to serve as a connecting link or channel of 

ynmunication up and down the lines. They 
see the counselor as less passive than in the 
non-directive type of counseling, yet re- 
peatedly come back to their point that the 
counselor helps the counselee to arrive at his 
own decision and does not take over for him 

They point out that counseling ts a staff 
function which strengthens the line to carry 
out its personnel responsibilities and which 
should not by-pass the line or assume its re- 
sponsibilities. Two short sentences found in 
the opening chapter might well be inscribed 
where every counselor would see them each 
day: The C punselor u ho renders greatest Service 
needs no authority of his own. He functions 
through individuals in authority while helping 
workers to help themsel ve 

A number of chapters are devoted to the 
counselor's job, the kind of person suited to 
the work, the establishing of the service, 
counseling as an aid to management and to 
the worker, and its relationship to the union. 

Other chapters discuss the program itself in 
greater detail, its organization, administra- 
tion, and evaluation. Since plant counselors 
are frequently called upon to work with coun- 
selors in various public agencies some space 
is given to such special agencies, for example, 
those for the handicapped and those for vet 
erans. 

Since the book is, as the title suggests, 
about counseling itself and not just about the 
counselor's job, it fans out into various as- 
pects of a personnel program. As a conse- 
quence, many pages may be found as sugges- 
tive with respect to a placement or training 
program as to counseling per se. 

References are cited throughout, and each 
chapter is followed by a short bibliography so 
that the reader may supplement his reading on 
any one phase of the subject if he cares to do 
so—Rutsu M. Kexxoce, Director of Research and 
Information Bureau, American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 
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in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls 


classes, in the gym or on the grounds 


a coordinated selection of 215 tested, com petitive 


It offers 


athletic skills games for improving pupils’ skills 
in 8 The book 


games of the themselves 


sports. makes scoring 


skills And 
chapter of graduated skills games on each sport 


chief 
there's a 


ot 


In the 7 chapters preceding the games section, 


the organization and methods of teaching an 
athletic skills program are developed in terms of 
accepted educational principles. And instead of 
calling for more money for athletic equipment, 
this book throughout is full of information on 
ways and means of providing equipment at little 
whatever. Order a copy 


cost... Or no cost 


today for 10-day free examination 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CoO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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The Principles and Practices of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. An N.V.G.A. publication. 


5¢ 


Content of a Good Occupational Monograph— 
the Basic Outline. An N.V.G.A. publication. 5¢ 


Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational 
Monograph. An N.V.G.A. publication. 5¢ 


Where Can | Get Pamphlets on Occupations? 
Harry D. Kitson. 5¢ 


Publishers of Books on Occupations. 


Harry D. 
Kitson. 5¢ : 


The School Counselor at Work on Occupational 
Discrimination. Lester Dix. 5¢ 


Filing as a Vocation. Bertha M. Weeks. 5¢ 


A.G.C.T. Scores of Army Personnel Grouped by 
Occupation. Naomi Stewart. 60¢ 


Foreign Languages—a Vocational Asset. Irene 
Zimmerman. 10¢ 


Counseling Students on the Draft: Basic Data. 
Harry A. Jager and Arthur L. Benson. 10¢ 


ORDER COPIES NOW 


to complete your file 


-* 


Please enclose stamps or cash with order 
addressed to the Headquarters Office of 


THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


82 Beaver Street, Rm. 510 New York 5 











Evaluating Guidance Procedures—A Revie: 
the Literature. Misc. No. 3310. Clifford 
Froehlich. U.S. Office of Education, Federa 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., 194 
Single copies free on request Please ment 


OccuPATIONS. ) 


The literature covered in the 1 items in thi 
ography is discussed under the following heading 
ternal criteria, follow-up, client opinion, expert oj 
specific techniques, within-group changes, between-g 
changes. To quote the author: ‘In the future, ev 
tive studies should obtain information of such scopx 
validity that existing counseling can with assura 
continued or modified in the light of the findings 
lack of suitable criteria has been the greatest sing] 
culty of evaluation to date. Obtaining comparative 
on criteria which have been used or proposed, and on¢ 


ative methods, appears to be the logical first step 


How Well Are Indian Children Educa 
Peterson. U. S. Indian Service 
Pp. 182. Fi 


Shailer 
Washington 25, D. C., 1948. 


on request. Paper-bound. 


Summary of results of a 3-year program of testing 1 
scholastic achievement of Indian children in Fed 


public, and mission schools. 


Methodist Service Projects—1949. Interboa: 
Committee on Christian Vocations, 121 17th 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee, 1949. Pp. 6 
Free. (Please mention OccupaTIOns. ) 


A directory of Opportunities for service offered by 
Methodist Church through its general boards, cor 
sions, and agencies. Describes opportunities for spx 
ists such as dictitians, agricultural missionaries, s 
workers, etc. 


A Bibliography of School and College Infor- 
mation. Ruth E. Anderson. Staatsburg, 
New York. Pp. 25. $.50. Author will fill 
orders direct. (Please mention Occupations 


A bibliography of reference materials on educati 
institutions for assistance of guidance persons, teacl 
and librarians in assembling publications containing 
formation concerning institutions of higher educatior 
cluding technical and trade schools. All publicati 
with few exceptions, are dated 1944 or later. Ant 
tions were made from personal examination of each |i 
publication. The author is head of the English Dep 
ment and a member of the Guidance Departement of ' 
Anderson School at Staatsburg. This is a reprint { 
the November, 1948, issue of The Bulletin of the Natior 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Will College Prepare You for a Career? Bul 


tin of State Teachers College, Farmville, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


rinia Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 
thout charge. Writ 


Dean, State Teachers College, 


Availab 


Farmville, 


Virginia Please mention OccuPaTIONsS 
college presents its various curricula from tl 
ipoint of vocational guidar Prospective stud 

d and described the fields in which the College 
training. Unusual is the brief summary given of 
yment opportunities in each field, followed by a 

f list of free or inexpensive pamphlets and booklet 
h may be consulted for further informatior A cur 

i suggested for cach career listed, to b ipp! 
d by reference to the catalogue. A practical, help 
hod of relating colleg yurse Offerings to future 
Sources of Teaching Material. Catherine 


Williams. Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1948. Pp. 11. $.20 
each. Address: Mailing Room, Journalism 
Building, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio 


nage bulletin listing sources of teaching matcria 
audio-visual field, sources of films, falmset ps, and 
s, radio program listings, educational recordings, ft 
1 inexpensive teaching aids, professional associati 
iodicals, service bulletins, and current informatior 


So You Want to Do Personnel or Industrial 
Relations Work? Bernard H. Fitzpatrick. 
l-page news-sheet. Single copies sent on re- 
Must be accompanied by self 
addressed, stamped envelope. ) Address 
Rudolph Corvini, Director, Guidance and 
Placement Service, St. Francis College, Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. 

One in a series of career discussions reprinted from The 
Voice, student publication of St. Francis College, Novem- 
ber 13, 1948. The articles were arranged for by the Gui 
Jance and Placement Service of the College. This was the 
only one to be reprinted. It covers the field in great de 
tail, including a professional description of the functions 

f the personnel officer, what personnel work is and is not, 
etc. Clarifies and corrects many misconceptions concern- 
ing industrial relations work. 


quest. 


The Outlook for Women in Science. Bulletin 
No. 223-1. Pp. 81. $.20. The Outlook for 
Women in Architecture and Engineering. Bulle- 
tin No. 223-5. Pp. 88. $.25. 1949. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

[wo more in the Women's Bureau series on the employ- 
ment outlook for women in science, planned and directed 
by Margucrite Wykoff Zapoleon. The December, 1948, 
issue of Occupations carried a review of the first four stud- 
ies, Covering chemistry, ey and astronomy, mathe- 
matics and statistics, and the biological sciences. Two 
other Outlook Bulletins are scheduled for publication soon 
to complete the series. Topics will be The Outlook for 
Women in Geology, Geography, and Meteorology, and The Out- 
look for Women in Occupations Related to Science. 
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Chiropody as a Career. Pp. 29 Also: T/ 
Osteopathic Physician and Surgeon. Pp 
Both compiled by Wilfrid E. Belleau. Park 
Publishing House, 4141 West Vliet Set 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1949. $.60 «a 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
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® Officers 


President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division 


Michigat 
Vice-President, Grorok S. Sprer, Director, Institute 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Treasurer, Enwarp Lanpy, Director, Division of ( 


Executive Secretary, Curist! 


® Trustees Terms expire on June 30 


f the years noted) 
C. C. Dunsmoor, Director 


Cuaarces R. Foster, Professor of Education, l 


H. B. McDanuat, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California (1950) 
Hexen R. Suita, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
rc of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio (1949) 

nal Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneap 


Croyp S. Steinmetz, Director 

C. Girpgrt Wrenn, Professor of Educati 
Minnesota 1949 
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N.V.G.A DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1948-1949 


@ Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction; Wiu.x1s 
E. Duaan, Div. Student Personnel, | ersicty of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Min 

Placement and Follow-Up Frorence Murpny, Asst 
Supervisor, Work Experience Section, Pub. Schools, 
324 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 13, Calif 


Professional Training and Certification: Laonarp M. MiLigr 
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Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Per 
S. Office of Ed.., 


Programs, Secondary Division, U 
Washington 25, D. C 
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University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


® Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir., Div. Guidance, 
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